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Every day poor discouraged friendless men 
come to St. Christopher's Inn hungry, footsore, 
and weary. We do what we can to take care 
of their needs and help them back on their 
feet. Last year we sheltered over 5,000 dif- 
ferent men at St. Christopher's Inn and served 
them over 150,000 meals. At present, with 
our newly completed addition, St. Christo- 
pher’s Inn can house 200 men. 

Your Meal Bond will enable us to continue 
this good work. 


Each Meal Bond entitles you to a remem- 
brance in the prayers and good works of the 


 ——— 


Graymoor Friars and of the men who come to 
us for aid. In addition, for each Meal Bond 
donated, the Friars will arrange a set of 
Gregorian Masses to be said either for you 
after you die, or for someone else after he or 
she dies, or immediately for someone who is 
already deceased. This set of Gregorian 
Masses is our thanks to you for helping us in 
performing the Corporal Works of Mercy. 

If you would like to know more about 
St. Christopher's Inn, what it is, how it began 
and what it does, we will be only too glad 
to send you a brochure. 


Send bond subscriptions to the Father General, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 


Pope John XXIII Creates Twenty- 

Three New Cardinals. On Novem- 
ber 4 when Cardinal Roncalli of 
Venice was crowned as Pope John 
and 262nd Supreme Pontiff, he said 
his goal would be 
shepherd” to 
One 
consistory for December 15 in which 
twenty-three Cardinals were created. Among those receiving the red 
hat were Archbishops Cushing of Boston and O'Hara of Philadelphia and 
Archbishop Cicognani, for over twenty-five years Apostolic Delegate to the 
U.S. Page 19 


to act as a “good 
worldwide flock. 
of his first acts was to call a 





his 


POPE JOHN XxXIill 


new 


Why Did the New Pope Choose the Name John? This is a name hallowed 
by the Apostle John and by John the Baptist. Cardinal Roncalli liked it 
the further name of his father, a share-cropper 
farmer, and that it was the name of the impoverished parish in the Alpine 


foothills where he was baptized. 

The Cover. Designed by Artist Charles Seaman, our cover depicting the 
Diew Pope surrounded by French, English, 
one American, one Japanese—indicates his position as Vicar of Christ on 
earth and Pontiff of all the world. 


for reason that it was the 


various churches—one one 


Reading clockwise, one sees line-drawings 


of Our Lady of the Atonement Mission, Kinston, N.C. Thomas Church, 
Canterbury, England; St. Martin’s Cathedral, sais ‘Peante: and St. 
Anthony's Church, Japan. 

Identifying Marks of the Church? Those who care to 


What Are the 
ates the Church and to thoughtfully meditate on the New Testament 
will certain ) there are no free lances—the 
Church is One; 2) its foundation is from Peter and the apostles—the Church 
is Apostolic; 3) in principle the Church of God is as wide as humanity—it 
is Catholic; 4) the Spirit of Christ brings forth saints—the Church is Holy. 
The lead article discusses these characteristics of the Church. Page 4 


reach conclusions: sects or 


Ryan, a frequent 


Is the Large Family the Happier Family? John J. 
D contributor to Page 8 


Tue Lamp, thinks the answers out loud. 
Music for Mental Health. Louis Sanker, a student at Xavier University, 


Cincinnati, tells the use to which a young Jesuit priest has put his musical 
talents. Page 12 


A Question About Marriage. 
York, 


Answered by Father Roger, S.A., of New 
now teaching theology at Atonement Seminary, Wash. Page 25 

Places of Pilgrimage. “Off to Walsingham” is the first of a series of brief 
Dinnanten of the pilgrimage spots recorded by the editor. Next month 
the sketch will be of Lourdes. Page 24 


— Quiz Shows to More Westerns. Robert Brizzolara, TV critic for 
several mid-west magazines, periscopes the Television season. Page 32 


All About the Brothers. For those who follow the Graymoor Annals, the 
Brothers are brought into focus. Next month we'll highlight the Mission 
Band. Page 16 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “How to Observe Lent.” A panel of 
D writers discuss the Holy Season and how best to take advantage of it. 


Joseph L. Walsh, C.S.P., 
Paulists’ Founder, Isaac Hecker. 


“American Apostle.” tells about the remarkable 


life of the 








Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


St. Anthony 
NOVENA 


Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 


Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 


favors are received every day. 
Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 
A NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 


CAN Ff 


RIARS 
ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 











LETTERS 





Who Are They? 


Dear Father: I have been attending daily 
Mass for several years, but, as usually 
happens when anything becomes too 
familiar, the Mass began to lose some of 
meaning for me. Al- 
different ways to 
vital in my life, I 
looking at the Mass 
through the eves of the apologist as Leo 
Lampe suggests in his article, “A Dif- 
ferent Point of View,” in the October 
issue of Tue Lamp. So far, I’ve tried it 
and each time it awakens 
and more fervor. 

Keep publishing articles like this. But 
why not give your authors a little write 
up, telling us who they are, and what 
qualifications they writing 


its freshness and 
though I tried 
keep it new and 
thought of 


many 


never 


several times 
more 


possess for 
their various articles? 

Richard Basch 
Wild Horses 


Dear Editor: I was much pleased by 
the style but equally puzzled by your 
viewpoint in the Right-to-Work editorial 
(Nov. issue). You had me smiling with 
approval as I read Sen. 
then you amazed me as I 
watched you slowly barbecue his prin- 
ciples to death. 

You seemed to conclude: the only im- 
portant right of man is his absolute right. 
I would hate to witness such principles 
in action. True, let’s not “kill the horse 
to avoid feeding it.” However, after we 
have felt its bite and kick, let’s not 
over-nourish the horse of unionism. Un- 
ionism is worthless to us in both in- 
stances. A well regulated diet never hurt 
anyone, not even Reuther. 

Dennis Walsh 


(Ed. Not “absolute” right. But won't 
“Right-to-Work” kill unionism in indus- 
trial states? Sure, remove evils, but not 
labor’s only voice. ) 


Knowland’s 
comments, 


Grandson 

Dear Father: Enclosed you will find a 
check in honor of St. Anthony for a 
very wonderful favor granted. 

Just before my daughter gave birth 
our automatic boiler for heat and hot 
water exploded. The force of the ex- 
plosion threw my daughter from one end 
of the room to the other. She was in a 
state of shock, with all third degree 
burns. The baby’s heart beat 
to have stopped. 

I prayed and prayed that she and 
the baby would be all right. It was like 
a miracle to me when the doctor said 
they were both doing fine and that I 


seemed 





had a little grandson. What a wonderful 


feeling to know St. Anthony heard my 
prayers. 
Please publish this letter. I want every- 


one to know what St. Anthony can do 


Mrs. R.B 


Fiction 
Dear Father: “A Ghost Story,” Decem- 
ber issue of Tne Lamp, is something 
even Bierce might have been glad to 
writ 


article, I 
inventiveness. But 
reading far, I thought: now wait 


Since it was listed as an 


wasn't prepared for 
betore 
a minute, this can’t be one of those “old 
Uncle Joe saw the ha’nt plain as plain” 
things; there is talent here; this author 
is a stylist; he is a writer 

So I through to the end 
blinked, and suddenly was pleased to 
learn that I had read a logical, shrewdly 
motivated piece of short fiction. 

Congratulations to the author, who- 
ever he may be. Robert Arnet 


frowned 


Around the House 
Dear Father: A while back I wrote to 
you and asked you to pray for my 
mother who was very ill with heart 
trouble. I promised to have it printed 
in your magazine if she recovered. She 
thanks to your prayers, 
and is now able to do her housework 
as_ before. 

I want to thank Our Blessed Mother 
for answering our prayers. Mrs. F. M. 


has recoy ered, 


Together Again 

Dear Father. We are six in the family, 
three children and three grownups. The 
house we were renting was sold and no 
one seemed to want children around, so 
we were all separated. 

I promised, after reading some of the 
letters in THe Lamp, to send $5.00 and 
ask you to please publish my letter if 
we could all be together again. We are 


now—thanks to St. Anthony. G.K.T. 
Found 
Dear Father: I am_ sending ‘you this 


donation for favors granted to me by 
the Blessed Mother, our Lord, th 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, St. Anthony and 
St. Jude. 

My husband lost his job and I prayed 
that he find another one. After about 
six weeks he found one. It’s pretty hard 
work so please, Father, pray for him 
that he will be able to do the work. 
And please, Father, pray for my health. 

Mrs. M.P. 





If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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titncomplekted 


A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? Your are irvited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood, 


Honor your favorite Saint 


Holy Pomiirs a 414.00 
Mr. 3.T.MacD., Mass., $2 
St. Anne: $4,950.25 
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Y., $5; Mis c P -D., Conn., $5; Mrs McL. 
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SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 


See back cover for details 














N January 11 we celebrate the Feast of the Holv 

Family. The Gospel scene for that day tells us that 
Christ was born into a working family and practiced his 
foster father’s trade as a carpenter up to the time He be- 
gan His public life. The Holy family has always been 
an inspiration to Christians. 

The facts show that priests of Christ's Church from 
the beginning have almost always come from among the 
working people. The apostles, for example, were fisher- 
men. Many of the early bishops and priests were from 
among the lowly. 

And today this has not changed. The great number 
of Graymoor Friars who aspire to the priesthood come 
from families who are unable to provide for their educa- 
tion as they prepare for the altar. 

As always, the faithful have come forward with their 
prayers and their alms to assist worthy boys to attain 
to the priesthood. One of the greatest ways to do this 
is to support a Graymoor Burse. This month we ask 
you to support the ‘Burse honoring the Holy Family. 
By this method of almsgiving you will help to educate 
a priest. And you will be vocnmalioan ed in 
his worship and thanksgiving at the altar 
of God. t 


, 
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What is a mark? Today manufactured products have 
their stamp or trademark. There is the hallmark on 
silver, the watermark on paper, and the trademark 
on washing machines. These distinguishing seals tell 
the user about the quality of the thing and help him 
to recognize it as different from all others. 

Likewise in the world of God’s creation there are 
signs which help us to know things. Long ago man 
made a distinction between the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. Then he noted different stars and planets. 
Weathermen get a clue from the shape of clouds 
about tomorrow's climate. Even bird watchers know 
a wren or a robin from its distinct shape and charac- 
teristic movement or song. 

Does the Church have marks? The Church 
founded by Christ also has distinct marks or charac- 
teristics. It is a visible society established in the 
world. Our Saviour compared it to a house built on 
the rock which was strong enough to resist floods 
and storms. Again Christ likened it to leaven in three 





measures of meal, for the Church, from small begin- 
nings, spreads to all mankind. The parable of the 
mustard seed, of the vineyard, of the sheepfold sug- 
gest a kingdom that is visible. 

But aside from the parables, the Church is some- 
thing that can be seen by anyone who will look, 
even if he is not acquainted with the Gospels. Those 
who are not members of the Church agree that it is 
in the world and that it is different from other or- 
ganizations. But what are these differences—these 
characteristic marks that distinguish the Church? 

These recognizable marks are enumerated each 
time we say in the Creed that we believe in ONE, 
HOLY, CATHOLIC, AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

The Church is Apostolic because its supreme pas- 
tors can be traced back in an unbroken line to the 
Apostles. It is Catholic in that it extends by right ev- 
erywhere in the world with its complete teaching. It is 
Holy because it effectively draws men towards God. 
And it is One because it has no division in faith or 
government. —By RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 








Apostolicity ... An Unbroken Succession from the Apostles 


T Pays to Increase Your Word Power” has kept 

Wilfrid Funk in the Readers’ Digest for years. 

And a glory of the ancient Greeks was that 

they “had a word for it.” For example, there 
was the word Polis, which indicated that people are 
made to live in a society. The word APOSTOLIC is 
also a Greek word. Apostello means “to send out.” 
The Apostles are men sent out. “As the Father has 
sent me, I also send you...” This is a key word 
showing how the Church got started. And how it is 
still going now in the days of Pope John XXIII, the 
262nd successor of the Apostle Peter. 

According to the Gospel, it is not enough to 
be called. You must be sent. The Apostles were 
sent forth by Christ as the teach- 
ers, rulers and sanctifiers of His 
Church. 
trained and sent others as their 


In like manner, they 


successors in the government of 
this Church. And this sending has 
been going on ever since through 
the ages. The Church always has 
its unbroken succession all the 
way down from the Apostles to 
the present day. This is why it 
alone can say to the world, “Look 
and see an uninterrupted succes- 
sion from apostolic times to our 
own day.” 

Take, for instance, the year 
67 A.D. St. Peter was martyred on 
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Vatican Hill. Linus, a native of Volaterra, Italy, 
succeeded him. Or jump to 454. In that year Attila 
and the Huns were invading Europe. At Rome they 
were met by Pope Leo I, who talked them into 
going back home. Or 1814. Pope Pius VII, for a 
time a prisoner of Napoleon, returned to Rome and 
Napoleon went off to St. Helena. 

That there is an unbroken line from St. Peter 
to the present day is frequently admitted, even by 
critics of the Church. They sometimes say, “What 
about Pope so-and-so who did something unworthy 
in such-and-such a year.” Unconsciously, perhaps, 
they hook up the Church today with the Church of 
ancient times. They are admitting that the Church 
is apostolic. 

The TV program You Are 
There brings the audience back 
to historical incidents in our past. 
To the Catholic it can be said with 
especial truth, “You are there.” 
He is one with the Church de- 
scribed in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. He understands what they 
taught, for today the Church 
teaches the same doctrine. 

And his outlook should be the 
same as that of the Apostles. To- 
day the Church is continuing to 
fulfill their mission by going out, 
as did the Apostles, “to make dis- 
ciples of all nations.” 
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Catholicity ... An At-homeness in Every Milieu 


O you remember the day you made your first 
speech? I do. What I said, though, I can’t 
recall. It was on a Sunday afternoon in 
Franklin Park, Washington, D.C. Street cars 

were rattling by and in the park on the grass a group 
of people were strung around a speaker's stand. On 
the stand were written the large words: Catholic 
Ividence Guild. No sooner was I in the stand, knees 
shaking. thick, 
standee, pointing to the platform, shouted out, “Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild. Whadda ya mean by Catholic?” 

CATHOLIC means universal, everywhere. Sup- 


tongue when some iron-lunged 


pose we take a pin and stick it into a map of the 
world—say some acre in Tibet or Siam—would a 
Catholic Church be there? Not necessarily. 

Go back to the first Pentecost. The Church was 
Catholic then, even though all its members were 
contained in the Upper Room at Jerusalem. 

Since then—almost 2000 years later—the Church 
has grown like the mustard seed of the parable, has 
diffused through the world like yeast through bread. 

This spread depends, to some extent, on human 
beings for its propagation and on men’s free will for 
its acceptance. But in accordance with these means 
which Christ provided, His Church has gone into 
every part of the world and embraces a_ notable 
number of members in all ages. 

During the last war many of our soldiers were 
surprised to find fellow Catholics in remote islands 
and even in what they considered “God-forsaken” 
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places. In Oceania as in Iceland they saw men who 
agreed with them in matters of faith and worship. 

Sometimes meeting up with fellow-Catholics in 
other places makes us feel good to belong to.a 
world-wide church. In London or Paris or Warsaw 
you feel that you are not meeting strangers, but 
people who, despite different customs or languages, 
are basically the same as you in many of the most 
important respects. Christ’s words after the Resur- 
rection—“You are to be my witnesses in Jerusalem 
and throughout Judea, in Samaria, ves, and to the 
ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8, cf Matt. 24:13) take on 
sharp meaning. 

And finding the Church in Tokvo or Bangkok is 
a different thing from finding the representatives 
of Volkswagen or of Standard Oil of New Jersey in 
those places. The Church is not German or Ameri- 
can. It is Catholic. Whatever is good in any country 
has not been changed but has been transformed by 
the Church. As St. Paul wrote, “Here there is not 
Gentile and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised. 
Barbarian and Scythian, slave and freeman; but 
Christ is all things and in all.” (Col 3:11) 

Perhaps this catholicity is best described by say- 
ing the Church is “at home” in anv clime. She best 
satisfies the yearnings of each man in every age. 
There is no type of mind that cannot find a home in 
the Church. Banjo-plavers, farmers, light-house keep- 
ers, plantation owners, paupers and intellectuals all 
can find their place in the Catholic Church. 
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Holiness ... Dedication to God 


NE of the most useless of ar- 
guments between two peo- 


Now to get back to the holiness 
of the Church. How is the Church 





ple is that in which one or 

the other says, “I am holier 
than you.” If they are walking 
down a corridor, it is a relief when 
one slams a door and the dis- 
cussion is ended. No one likes a 
“holier-than-thou” person. The rea- 
sons are obvious. 

The point is that the HOLI- 
NESS comes about primarily by 
the activity of the Church sancti- 
fying its members rather than by 
the Church being sanctified by its 
members. It is not a matter of 
picking out a hundred Catholics 
and a hundred Buddhists and try- 
ing to prove that the former are 
holier than the latter. 

Maybe it is best, straightaway, 
to try to discover what holy really 
means. We call a place—Bethle- 
hem, for example—holy. Or a book, 
as the Bible. Or holy water. And 
so on. 

Created things are called holy, 
therefore, when they are associ- 
ated, or brought into union with 
God. Holiness means adherence to 
God. It is important to get this 
true notion of holiness, because so 
often we mistake holiness for keeping out of jail or 
being respectable or maintaining a long face. 

Dedication to God. Likeness to Him. A hundred 
lights go on when we consider the words: “I live 
now not I; but Christ lives in me.” (Gal. 2:20) “Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
(Phil. 2:5) 

Now we are getting places—Christ is the highest 
manifestation of holiness known to mankind, the 
Image of the Invisible God. It is only by likeness to 
Him, by union with Him, that a person can be 
called holy. 

A life of holiness is a life of imitation of Christ. 
Holy deeds are deeds done out of love for Christ. 
Holiness is dedication to Christ. 





holy? The Church is holy because 
she has the principles of sanctity 
and because these principles pro- 
duce results. 

The first of these principles is 
her teaching. Never has the 
Church swerved from teaching all 
the truths that come from Christ. 
Her sermons, books, paintings, 
sculpture urge her children, “Avoid 
sin. Practice the highest virtues. 
Imitate Christ.” 

And the secret power aiding 
Catholics to fulfill this command 
lies in the Mass, where Calvary 
is reenacted, and in the other Sac- 
raments. 

No one will deny the holiness 
of the numberless saints. Each one 
of them is a witness that the 
means of sanctity is in the Church 
—that it is possible for everyone to 
become a saint by making use of 
the means of holiness which God 
placed in His Church. 

The power of holiness, so diffi- 
cult to describe, is a very living 
thing. It was this power that drew 
men to Christ while He was on 
earth. Although His omnipotence 
was veiled, He allowed at every moment of His 
earthly life His serene and stately holiness to shine 
out in His actions, His words and His presence. 

It is this same power that is exercised today in 
the Church which He founded. 

Visitors are silent when they enter a Catholic 
Church, even though they deny the Real Presence. 
They are moved when they read the prayers of a 
Missal. They show a sense of reverence when they 
meet the nuns who teach in parochial schools. This 
same radiance of holiness characterizes the humblest 
chapel where the Mass is offered. 

It especially characterizes the multitude of saints 
—the heroes of Christianity-who flourish in the 
Catholic Church in every age. 





Holiness is Found 
St. Matilda, died 968 ... Queen and wife of Henry I 
of Germany 
St. Camillus, died 1614... A soldier from the Abruzzi 
who became patron of the sick 
St. Rose of Lima, died 1617... .Young girl from Peru, 
the first American born to be canonized 





in Every Walk of Life 


St. Ergnad, died 470... A nun of Ulster who received 
the veil from St. Patrick 

St. Humphrey, died 400... An Egyptian hermit who 
spent most of his life on the Egyptian desert 

Blessed Joseph Canh, died 1838...A physician of 
Tonkin beheaded for the faith 
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Unity ... One Faith, One Lord, One Baptism 


FAMILIAR American reference book, the 
World Almanac, notes that there are in the 
United States 256 Religious bodies. If you 
look on one page under “Church of God,” 
for example, you will find 
Church of God 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 
Church of God, Seventh Day 
The (original) Church of God 
The Church of God 
The Church of God 
No. That duplication of the last name is no typo- 
graphical error. It’s for real. 

The kindest and most obvious generalization is 
that Protestantism is not a whole, that it is fright- 
fully split up, that the signs of unity are not there. 

And yet, to prove that Christ meant the Church 
He founded to be visibly one, to be characterized 
by UNITY is (going by the Gospels and Epistles) a 
rather easy matter. In fact, 
to deny the Church’s unity 
one would have to remove « 
some of the most forceful 
words of our Lord from 
the Gospel. 

Consider the prayer of 
Christ on the evening be- 
fore His death. With His 
Apostles He prayed “. 
that all may be one, even 
as thou, Father, in me and 
I in thee; that they also 
be that 
the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” (John 
17:21) The world will 
know Christ’s Church by 
its unity. 

Again, our Lord used, as an example of the unity 
of His Church, the closeness of the bond between 
a shepherd and his flock. To Saint Peter He said: 
“Feed my lambs...Feed my sheep.” (John 21:16) To 
Peter He gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
upon this rock He built His Church; for Peter He 
prayed that his faith might not fail, and to him, 
being once converted, He entrusted the office of 
confirming his brethren, the apostles. 

Without Peter and his successors as the common 
authority in matters of faith and discipline, indi- 
vidual groups of the faithful would inevitably have 
drifted from purity of doctrine and sanctity of 
Christian life. 

In the Epistles and Acts of the Apostles the 
Church is something wholly united and wholly 
unique. It is called the “Bride of Christ.” It is the 
building of which Christ is the cornerstone—the 
Body of which Christ is the Head. 

And if you look about today for a Church which, 


one in us, 





may 
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like this, is visibly one, there is no other except the 
Catholic Church which measures up, or even claims 
such unity. Should any reader of the Gospels and 
Epistles, having been struck by the unity of the 
Church described there, begin searching for such 
a Church today, he would find only the Catholic 
Church claiming such unity. 

Now unity among men is something not easily 
got, even in a small way. Men are split up by educa- 
tion, heredity, circumstances. If two people were to 
agree, even on a few points, for a short time, this 
would be remarkable. Yet in the Church we have 
millions agreeing for centuries on—Faith, Worship, 
and Government. 

Several years ago in Evanston, Illinois, the Na 
tional Council of Churches was unable to get the 
various non-Catholic groups in attendance to agrec 
even on the statement that “Christ was the Lord and 
Saviour.” 

The members of the 
Catholic Church, on the 
other hand, believe and 
profess all the articles 
which the Catholic Church 
teaches. 

Likewise in worship. 
Catholics that 
Christ established the man- 


believe 











_— 
—__ = = ner in which God is to be 
tt a le | worshipped. The offi- 
nk cial public worship of the 
? Catholic Church is the 


Mass. The Mass is essen- 
tially the same whether it 
is offered in America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, or Aus- 
tralia. 

Finally, the Church’s 
members are united in government. Without the ex- 
ercise of force and without the attraction of earthly 
reward, they freely choose to belong to the Church. 

Stalin, during World War II, mockingly asked 
Churchill how many divisions the Pope had. He 
could have been reminded that the unity of the 
Church, unlike the forced unity of Russia, is not 
something imposed by a human person, but some- 
thing which can only be explained by the grace of 
God, freely given and freely accepted. 

The FOUR MARKS of the Church show the 
hand of God. They are characteristics which cannot 
be accounted for by merely human ingenuity or 
power. And these marks will remain in the Church 
regardless of what we do or don’t do about them. 

However, if we—you and I—are to be genuine 
samples by which these qualities of our Church are 
to be detected among men, we must be lovers of 
unity, first-rate in our earnest desire for holiness, 
firmly devoted to the Church. z 
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by JOHN J. RYAN 


LARGE families 


A large family solves its problems and licks the corner bully. 


But theirs is not a sweet Hollywood romp 


HERE is a fiction that the raising of a large 

family is a wonderful lark, entirely divorced 

from the worry and concern which might go 

into the raising of one or two or three, and 
certainly free of the intensity which surrounds the 
raising of the only child. Books, movies and TV 
have furthered this belief to the point that there 
would seem to be nothing as gay and _ hilarious, 
nothing as worry free, as the raising of six, nine 
or preferably, twelve children. 

This stereotype is not only false but it is grossly 
unfair. It seems to imbue the parents of large 
families with less concern for the many than some 
have for the few. It minimizes the extent of the 
sacrifice involved. And it seems to suggest irrespon- 
sibility. Thus it is not only a superficial observation 
but a misleading one as well. 

It is true that the large family may have more 
fun. Naturally there are x times the number of 
humorous situations which arise and, in the large 
family a sense of humor, natural or acquired, is an 
survival. But this arithmetic 
works relentlessly in reverse. There are also x times 


essential for same 
the number of heartaches, worries, concerns and 
tears. They balance in about the same way that a 
man who has $10 and owes $10 balances a man 
who has a million and owes a million. 


HE large family seems to have more enjoyment 
Yap probably does—because, being large, they 
have had to arrive at workable solutions to the 
problems of human beings, of different tempera- 
ments and tastes, getting along in a fairly limited 
space. Having overcome this problem in human 
relations they are freer to enjoy life and one another. 

But, the large family, far from being a gay 
group of clowns is generally a more sober and 
serious collection of souls. There are more deci- 
sions_to_be made, for example. And the decisions 
are more far reaching for they effect all members 
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of the group. The democratic process of decision 
making would be invented in a large family if it 
did not already exist. Sensible decisions must be 
made on the division of work, on privacy, on the 
spending of whatever money is available. Some of 
these are not easy—rarely are they productive of 
belly laughs. 

The parents of the large family, although not 
necessarily grim, do not necessarily go around 
grinning at each of life’s little foibles unless they 
happen to be idiots to boot which is possible, of 
course, but may happen in small families as well. 
The best seller, Hollywood and TV picture of the 
parents of large families, for some reason, feel they 
must make them capricious and carefree people, 
shiftless or at least peculiar. I find it hard to recall 
one which ever gave them credit for dignity. 


AR from the inferiority this suggests, there seems 

to be more evidence that parents of large fami- 
lies are indeed superior folks. If true maturity 
is the acceptance of responsibility—moral, social, 
financial—then the parents of large families meet 
that test hands down.)Such parents obviously have 
a great store of courage, of faith, or plain indus- 
triousness. These virtues may not always be inherent 
but they sure as the dickens must be acquired. 
To accept the myriad problems of launching a large 
family on the stormy seas of America today is 
obviously the mark of a courage which needs no 
further claboration here. 

But they may be superior in an even more basic 
measurement. If, as the sociologists, anthropologists 
and psychiatrists claim, a society is healthiest when 
the maleness of men and the femaleness of women 
is most pronounced, then here in the parents of a 
large family is a fulfillment of a healthy society. 
For the mother of a large brood is not only ful- 
filling and obviously, the role for which God in- 
tended her but certainly, in the care of a number 
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of small children, she is manifesting the tenderness 
which marks a woman unafraid to be womanly. 


Yo too the role of the father in the large family 
S is one of extreme maleness. For he is obviously 
the head of the group, the protegtor, the provider, 
the physical and spiritual leader; He needs no psy- 
chiatrist’s couch to define the father role for him— 
he lives it a thousand times a day. It cannot be a 
part time occupation. It could not possibly be a 
fuzzy uncertainty. The father of a large family has 
no opportunity to forget that he is a Man and that 
he is a Father, both in their classical sense. 

Perhaps this seems to be stating it in exaggerated 
terms—perhaps it seems larger than life. But the 
truth of the matter is that it is no exaggeration to 
those who experience it. For the parents of a large 
family are made constantly aware of their roles 
by the very needs of the small children who sur- 
round them. That is why the stereotype is so far 
from the truth with its inference that they have 
produced a brood but are blithely unaware of the 
brood’s needs and wants. For it is just the opposite. 
The tremendous dependency of a large group of 
little children is one of the joys but at the same 
time one of the all penetrating burdens which is 
placed on such parents. 


N return for the rewards of a large family (and 

they are many ) are the compensating crosses (and 
they are many). For the parents of a large family 
are bound to be more preoccupied with the serious 
side of life than the childless couple or the couple 
with one or two children. It may not always show 
on the surface but it is there. And anyone consid- 
ering it for a moment must recognize why it is there. 

The parents of six do not love each only one-sixth 
as much as the parents of one. They love each as 
much. They worry over each. They must face the 
concern of illness, or accidents, of children’s adjust- 
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ments, of dangers not once but x times. And ex- 


perience does not always help nor condition a 
parent. That terrifying phone call that your child 
has been in an accident strikes no less terror in 
vour heart if it is the sixth child than it did for the 
first child. The desire to help, to guide, to protect, 
to direct is no less deep for the many than it is 
for the one or several. 

This seriousness carries right through the tan- 
gible and intangible problems. The father of the 
large family wants as good a home, as nourishing 
food, as warm clothing, as good an education for 
each of his children as the man who devotes all his 
time and energy to assuring those things for the 
only child. Only, obviously, the father of one has 
a less severe social, moral, economic challenge to 
cope with than the father of many. The former can 
leave it now and then. He can enjoy a moment of 
capriciousness. The latter rarely can. 


vt is cruel to the young couple starting out to 
further the fabrication that the large family car- 
ries some sort of magical passport to a never-never 
land of gaiety. It doesn’t. It brings greater prob- 
lems, greater sorrows, greater difficulties. It is defi- 
nitely not easy. And these problems are intensified 
by the fact that, even though large families are 
becoming “fashionable” in America, very little in 
this country, from houses, foods, cars or taxes, are 
geared to the large family.<The large family is 
penalized socially and economically.> 
But neither should voung people starting out be 
misled into thinking that there are not compensa- 
tions in the large family. There are many. There is 
joy. There is security. There is strength. There is 
satisfaction. There is much happiness. There is in- 
finite variety of experience—there is a feeling of 
living deeply, powerfully. importantly. In the large 
family you will rarely find boredom or monotony. 
And the large family does (Cont. on page 30) 
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KDITORIAL 


Letters On Labor 


>The victory of labor-endorsed candidates in the November elections and the defeat 
of "right to work" laws in five out of six states indicates that on the surface 
labor's future in 1959 looks bright. Even though the Becks and the Hoffas had 
commanded attention, the country did not lose faith in the essential value of 
unionism in a free enterprise economy. Any effort by management to undermine 
unions, or by unions to undermine management, would, we feel, be senseless, and 
do neither group—nor the country as a whole—any good. Since November we have 
received a number of letters (which we hope to discuss more fully next month) 
pointing out defects in the U.S. labor union setup. These letters focused on: 

"Dead-end Kids"—-In the union badlands James R. Hoffa appears more firmly 
entrenched than ever. Maurice A. Hutcheson, president of the Union Brotherhood 
of Carpenters, is under indictment for a highway scandal as well as for con- 
tempt of Congress. All this despite energetic efforts of union's high command 
to clean up the unions and to further the cause of decency. 

Biggest-raise Aim—The tendency to judge a union leader simply by how big 
a jack-pot he wins from management. Meanwhile the consumer has to pay a higher 
and higher price for products. 

Right to Manage-In Eastern Airlines strike, 550 Flight Engineers deprived 
17,000 other employees of income on a question of safety and minimum 
qualifications. 


Last Testament of Pius XII 


POn September 3, Feast of St. Pius X, 1958, as death was commencing to draw near 
the bedchamber of the late beloved pope, he left a monumental legacy of worship 
to the Church in the modern world. It aimed to put into effect all the liturgi- 
cal exhortations of his pontificate. In the case of the low Mass the faithful 
are to be present "not as strangers or as mute spectators" but as exercising a 
kind of participation required by so great a mystery. These ways of 
participation may be: 

By devout attention to the more important parts of the Mass. Particularly 
deserving of praise are those who use a small missal and pray with the priest 
in the very words of the Church. 

A further form of participation is when the faithful unite their voices in 
common prayers and songs suitable to the respective parts of the Mass. 

A third and more perfect form of participation is achieved when the faithful 
respond liturgically to the priest celebrant, saying aloud the parts that 
belong to them. These responses would be such ones as the Et cum spiritu tuo, 
and even parts said by the server, as the Confiteor, and where possible the 
Ordinary of the Mass, that is, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-Benedictus, and Agnus Dei. 

Father Ellard, S.J., refers to this Instruction as a "last will and 
testament" of the Holy Father. 


A One-sided Thing 


PIs it wrong to tamper with the moon? One of our readers thinks so, and feels 
that missile-senders should, like Little Bo-peep with the sheep, “leave them 
(i.e., the moon and stars) alone.” So long as his purpose is not destructive, 
however, man may seek to understand not only the earth but all creation. No one 
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has ever seen the other side of the moon (do you know why?), and so this as 
well as other more important facts will be known. And, of course, there is the 
important consideration of prestige. Remember Sputnik. 




































Discipline and Self-discipline 


PIt is estimated that in 1959 the arrests of lawbreakers under 18 years of age 


“—""} will come close to a million! J. Edgar Hoover, in a series of articles in This 
Week, urges that this problem of juvenile hoodlumism be met by a two-part 
program: 1) a counterattack against delinquency; 2) a positive re-establishment 
of morality. 

efeat "'Decadence disease,'" he writes, "is infecting our children. And self- 

ce indulgence, the insistence on pleasure before duty, the constant search for 

ad ‘the easy way’'—are its symptoms." 

Thus the positive (and more important element of the program) would see 
pampering, making excuses, and the cooing of soft words replaced by discipline, 
nd fairly and consistently invoked, in the rearing of children. Children respect 
ve a guide and need guideposts. 


*, | from Sunday 
od >This year the Chair of Unity Octave begins on Sunday (Jan. 18) and ends on 


Sunday (Jan. 25). Plan to pray daily... that all may be one...and that all may 
i be won for Christ. 


ig A Campaign 

PRecently we received a package from Brazil containing pamphlets and programs 
used by various American Protestant sects operating in that country. Some 

of these brochures are in English; some in Portuguese. And, one would gather, 
they are using everything both audio and visual in their campaign to make Brazil 
Protestant. The impression is given to Brazilians that everything America 

(the U.S.) stands for is Protestant. 

Roberto de Sa Brito, caixa postal 5495, Sao Paulo, Brazil, sent the 
materials. He is a Catholic. He urgently asks his fellow Catholics in the U.S. 
to take a greater interest in Brazil, to remember our neighbors to the south 
in our prayers, and to send Catholic pamphlets or books. 


' Heart of Problem 


m>Some weeks ago, a national magazine concluded that Catholics had decided to 

take a less vigorous view on the question of racial equality. That the magazine 
ly concluded inaccurately is evident from the November Report of the Catholic 
Bishops' meeting. After this Report noted the problems involved and the progress 
made to date, it stated that the "heart of the race question is moral and 


ar 
ip 


in religious." And furthermore, that "discrimination based on the accidental fact of 
race or color... cannot be reconciled with the truth that God has created all 
nful men with equal rights and equal dignity." It urges an earnest effort to cut 


through the maze of accidental issues and get to the heart of the problem. 


Poland's Situation 


Le 
Poland is the largest, most national, and most Catholic (95%) of the European 
satellites. In Poland there are three Soviet divisions. And Gomulka, Poland's 
head, is an old=-line Communist. His visit to Moscow has been a signal for 
further Soviet tightening. 
However, there are several consoling facts about Poland. The Polish 
Communist Party is weak. Agriculture is only slightly collectivized. Neither 
Gomulka nor Cardinal Wyzienski have been put on trial. 
In Poland churches are full, Catholic papers are popular, and there is deep 
=] pro-West feeling. We should do all we can to keep these bright elements alive. 
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The power of music can now 


be used to help the mentally ill 


HE students of Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
read the announcement of the new course on 
the bulletin board: “Clinical Psychology of 
Music, an unusual opportunity for students 
interested in music and abnormal psychology.” 

They shied away from the high-sounding termi- 
nology, but relaxed a bit when they read the name 
of the instructor, Rev. John H. Reinke, S.J. He 
was the priest who could make a piano sit up and 
talk with classical and popular melodies. The course 
might not be so bad at that. 

Clinical Psychology of Music. Now where did 
that course get its start? More than likely in 1921, 
six years after John Henry Reinke was born in 
Covington, Kentucky. That was when he began 
taking piano lessons from the sisters in the parochial 
school. His mother, an accomplished pianist, did 
not compel him to practice. She believed that a 
child will not do well as a musician unless he loves 
the art for itself. Then how did he overcome the 
tedium of a piano stool? It was a matter of self- 
defense. His father, a gifted musician also, had died 
when he was four; and as the only male in the 
household, he had to outdo his three sisters, who 
were also taking piano lessons. He practiced regu- 
larly, but never watched the clock. There was no 
need; he played no longer than he was inclined. 
That proved long enough. 


H® HAD a good ear for harmony, and it paid off 
when he attended St. Xavier High School in Cin- 
cinnati. On weekends he managed to pick up some 
spending money by playing at dances and _ parties 
with a banjo and saxophone combination. 

His unusual technique as a young pianist was 
not to be overlooked. He was awarded a one-vear 
scholarship at the Cincinnati College of Music and 
studied under the noted Professor Garno. His musi- 
cal education was furthered by training at the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Arts. Did the possibility 
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of a concert stage career interest him at that time? 
Not at all. He entered the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Milford, Ohio, in 1934. 


His gifts as a musician were not allowed to go 


to waste. Within three years he was appointed choir 
director, giving him experience in completing choral 
arrangements for different voices. Continuing his 
studies as a Jesuit novice at West Baden, Indiana, 
his musical abilities shot off on another tangent. A 
brother of a fellow student obliged with professional 
copies of popular songs of the day. In free time the 
scholastics crowded around the piano and belted 
out barber-shop harmony in night club manner. 
Ordained a priest at West Baden in 1945, Father 
Reinke was sent to Loyola University, Chicago, to 
obtain his master’s degree. When it came to selecting 
his thesis for the Doctor of Philosophy rank, it was 
quite a simple matter. His choice was “The Clinical 
Psychology of Music.” All during this long grind of 


Father Reinke with a group of students at Xavier University. 
Whether it be barber-shop harmony, “Annie Get Your Gun,” or 
a Gershwin concerto, the priest is equal to the occasion 
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t the Piano 


by LOUIS J. SANKER 


study, his nimble fingers were still in demand to 
counterbalance the unchanging routine of his Jesuit 


comrades. 


> NEws of his talents spread. Monotony was also 
a problem of the Loyola Community Theater 
group. The continual round of book reviews was 
proving a dull diet for its membership. As a change 
of pace, Father Reinke was asked to take over an 
evening's entertainment. A selection of numbers from 
“Annie Get Your Gun” brought down the house. 
“Not that it was done so well,” Father states dispar- 
agingly, “but that it could be done at all.” Under 
the same auspices a Gershwin show was presented, 
followed by another in combination with the uni- 
versity students’ “Curtain Guild”; and to top it off, 
feet were set to tapping with “Music of the Twen- 
ties.” Father Reinke was getting the spotlight. 

Back again in Cincinnati as professor of Psychol- 
ogy it was not long before “A Night with Rodgers 
and Hammerstein” was on the musical calendar with 
Father as headliner. Members of the Bellarmine 
choir and gifted recruits sang with color and aban- 
don. A vocal trio of Father Reinke with Father 
McCummiskey, who supplied parodies at the drop 
of a hat, and Father Ratterman, who could harmo- 
nize on the high notes, added the needed spice to 
the entertainment. The audience is still clamoring 
for a return engagement. But that will have to wait. 


yee University was faced with the celebration 
of the 125th anniversary of its founding in 1956. 
Something elaborate was required. No! not a big- 
time football or basketball game. Neither would be 


See back cover for details 





Going over the score of Gershwin’s “Concerto in F” with Thor Johnson, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Father Reinke was 


soloist before a capacity crowd 


in keeping with the dignity of the occasion, or with 
Cincinnati's proud tradition as a musical center. 
None other than the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of its celebrated conductor, Thor 
Johnson, was engaged. Not only that, but Dr. Felix 
Labunski, the noted composer, was commissioned a 
year and a half in advance to create a musical selec- 
tion for the occasion. Another highlight would be the 
world premiere of Herbert Wottle’s “Jubilemus.” 
Enrolled at the time in the Xavier graduate division 
was Peter Paul Loyanich, who, as a child of twelve, 
had proven a prodigy at the piano when making his 
concert debut at New York City’s Town Hall. He 
would act as a soloist. 


UT WHERE did Father Reinke fit into the picture? 

he was lifted from his psychology chair to inter- 
pret Gershwin’s “Concerto in F,” the first priest to 
perform a concerto with an American Symphony 
Orchestra. In fact several centuries had elapsed 
since Vivaldi had served in a similar capacity in 
Italy. 

The audience was enthralled. How about the 
critics? This is the way their reviews ran: “... in 
his hands the Gershwin Concerto was fluent, easily 
mastered and had a power and finesse that indicated 
professional standards... he can hold his own with 
Levant and other Gershwin specialists ... plays with 
clarity, dreaminess, incisive rhythm—and no hamming 
...immensely successful.” 

Now Father Reinke could go back to teaching 
his psychology students. It would be a long wait 
before Xavier University celebrated another birth- 
day. Nevertheless, within (Coit. on page 28) 
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“Tll get some flowers,” Joe Grasso said to himself, 


“and presents for the kids.” But suddenly around the bend 


he had to face a situation which he could not completely control. 
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THE DRIVERS SHAT 


OSEPH C. GROSSO bowled along the high- 

way at a steady 45-50 miles an hour. The 

big bread truck held the road masterfully, 

its grooved tires biting into the hard-packed 

snow. It was shortly past seven a.m. and there 
was very little traffic. He knew this road intimately, 
as he was familiar with the entire stretch that 
comprised his daily route, which was no less than 
the county. His anger had abated little since leav- 
ing the house half an hour ago. 

He could still see the picture Elise made at the 
door, loyally waving him off, the rising sun touch- 
ing her short hair with copper lights. The other 
hand pricked nervously at her fresh apron. “God 
bless you,” she called, waving again before closing 
the door against the cold and her disappointment. 

He had kissed her on leaving, but it was more 
of a habit-peck than anything else. She had irked 
him almost beyond endurance at breakfast. “Now 
that’s Lent’s begun, won't you just think about 
making your Easter duty, Joe?” she had begged. 
She would go on begging, nagging, reminding, he 
knew. Her tone might be timorous, but she would 
remain stubborn. “For the children’s sake, if not 
your own,” she would eventually add. 

Joe couldn't stand her dinning in his ears. He’d 
been to the Sacraments last May, when Joey made 
his First Communion. He’d go again when he was 
ready. He was a good-living man, he thought an- 
grily, he didn’t need to be told when to go to 
Confession and Communion. All he asked was that 
she leave him alone. Lately she'd even get the older 
children, Joey and Mimi, to nagging him about it. 
He checked himself against pressing too hard on 
the gas. Can't get that upset, he told himself, not 
to the point of being careless. 

LISE meant well, he knew. She was a wonderful 
K wife and a marvelous mother to his children. 
She put up with a great deal, he supposed, his long 
hours, his uncertain returns, his moodiness and 
hostilities. Maybe his ambition, even, which she 
claimed was becoming a driving force to the ex- 
clusion of living up to his religion. That was what 
kept his anger going, that charge. He rounded the 
wide turn and came into the town of Elton. At the 
general store he stopped, delivered his order, which 
was a large one, and chatted briefly with the 
proprietor who was in an especially talkative mood. 

Briefly he forgot his grievance, gulping down 


steaming coffee with old Jake. Back in the bakery 
truck however, it took up where it had left off. 
He was a fair-enough Catholic, he argued to him- 
self. He was a lot better than some he could name 
He contributed generously, seldom missed Sunday 
Mass, remembered his dead. “You're not responsible 
for those you can’t name,” he heard Elise’s logic; 
“youre responsible to God for your own soul and 
those in your charge. Those others must account 
for themselves. “What does it profit a man...?'” 
she said pointedly. 

He had his replies as always. The children wer 
doing all right, they were in parochial school and 
getting their religion in daily doses. If he was am- 
bitious, which he readily admitted he was, it was 
for them more than himself, for their welfare and 
security. His children were going to have the ad- 
vantages he never had, he was going to help them 
in whatever field they chose, provide for their fullest 
education. He was going to make something of his 
life, leave something to be remembered. Why else 
the long hours, the incredibly weekly mileage, the 


far-range planning, the studied salesmanship? 


driver of the Staff Baking Company van was 
A more than an ordinary truck driver. He was a 
salesman, he had stock in the company. And at last 
the board had recognized his value, they had offered 
him a vice-presidency in charge of sales promotion, 
behind a desk. He would get 1000 additional shares 
of Staff stock, plus a generous increase in salary 
at the beginning of the fiscal year in June when 
he signed over the rights to his mother’s Italian 
recipes for bread and holiday pastries. Staff knew 
a good thing when they saw it, so did the com- 
petition. He had just about decided to let them 
have what they wanted, at his price. He was 
loyal to the company and besides, the competition 
couldn't make such an offer. Elise saw only the 
surface, she didn’t understand his responsibilities. 

He thought of her brother, Frank. A fine, prac- 
ticing Catholic—or so he claimed to be. He certainly 
was Johnny-on-the-spot when it came to going to 
Mass and Communion. He led the rush to the altar 
every Sunday, stayed longest at the rail. His voice 
bellowed above the congregation at prayer time. 
“Pharisee!” Joe thought viciously, seeing in his 
mind’s eye his brother-in-law returning to his pew— 
his hands revently clasped, eyes meekly downcast. 
Frank was a politician, (Cont. on page 18) 


by ALMA ROBERTS GIORDAN 


See back cover for details 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE 
GRAYMOOR BROTHER 


Ix 1909. when Father Paul was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church, 
there was also with him Ferdinand 


Wallenstein who became Brother An- 
thony, S.A. Since that day, as the 
Society grew and expanded through- 
out America and on other continents, 
the number of Graymoor Brothers 
has also increased. And they are an 
integral part of the Graymoer Com- 
munity. 


WHAT THEY DO 


IN HELPING GRAYMOOR to fulfill its 
apostolic work, the Brothers do many 
varied kinds of tasks. They cook, and 
teach catechism; they fix machinery 
and assist in building operations; 
they buy food and care for the sick. 
In Japan a number of Brothers 
associated in the foreign mission 
work; at Graymoor there are Brothers 
who are electricians, secretaries, truck 
drivers. 


are 


WHY BECOME A BROTHER? 


PreorpLE WHO LIVE in a Community 
approved by the Church and make 
the vows of chastitv, and 
obedience, known as Religious 
They may be Priests, Brothers, or 
Sisters. Brothers perform no sacer- 
dotal function, nor do they intend to 
become Priests. Free from the re- 
sponsibility of the priesthood, they 
themselves to certain tasks 
which are necessary for the welfare 
of their Community. Their first aim 


poverty, 
are 


devote 





At Valley Falls, R.1. 
astery, the Brothers 


once a Trappist mon- 


receive their training 
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is personal holiness, and their second 
is the through 
tending to 


salvation of souls 


prayer and good works 


promote the glory of God 


ST. JOSEPH’S VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Tuner 1co the Bishop of 
Providence officially dedicated a new 
Vocational School for Brother 
Valley Falls, R.I. Here such 
trades as mechanics, typing, cooking 
and so on will be taught during the 
second vear of Novitiate. 


MONTHS 


forma- 
tion at 


BROTHERS IN ACTION 


ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE we see some 
Brothers pursuing their tasks. It is 
consecrated work, done out of love of 
God and loyalty to the Community. 


A GRAYMOOR BROTHER’S DAY 


Day BEGINS at 5 a.m. with the sound 


of a warning bell and the house- 
caller’s prayer, “Let us bless the 
Lord,” to which everyone replies 


“Thanks be to God.” In chapel there 
follows Meditation, Mass, and Thanks- 
giving prayers. After breakfast, and 
at about 8 a.m., the workday begins. 
Each one does the job fitted to his 
ability and initiative. For a period 
after dinner and after supper there is 
time for recreation, reading, games, 
and sociable conversation. At 8:30 
p.m. everyone gathers for Night 
Prayers. Day begins and ends with a 
prayer to God. 


ROAD TO SANCTITY 


Many saints of the Church lived 
and died as Religious Brothers. St. 
Conrad of Parzham, the Capuchin, 
St. Gerard Majella, the Redemptorist, 
were both lay Brothers. Many others 
could be named who lived the Broth- 
er’s life and are now venerated as 
Saints by the Church. Each one is a 
witness to the truth that the religious 
life is a state of perfection, and that 
he who lives it faithful to his vows 


and the rule can and will become 
a saint. 
ENTRANCE 


CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE to the 
Graymoor Brothers are these. A candi- 
date must be 16 years of age and not 
over 32. Ordinary intelligence and 
good health are required. Most im- 
portant of all, he must have the desire 
to dedicate his life to Christ in the 
spirit of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. 


ONE 


St. Joseph, Patron of Brothers 


FINDING OUT 


Our Lorp has various ways of in- 
viting a young man to the religious 
life. One who is interested should be 
alert and prayerful in finding out the 
will of God in his regard. If one leads 
Catholic life—frequenting 
the Sacraments, visiting the Blessed 
Sacrament—God will give him light 
on his vocation. 


a_ fervent 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 


BrRoTHER PASCHAL Breau, S.A., is 
Graymoor’s Vocational Director for 
Brothers. Any further information can 
be obtained from him by writing to 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 





TO LOURDES 

FatHer Davin Gannon, S.A., will be 
chaplain of the pilgrimage to be 
made to Lourdes on February 8th by 
the Guild of Catholic Travel, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The pil- 
grims will be present in Lourdes for 
the solemn closing of the Lourdes 
Centennial and will also visit Lisieux, 
Rome, and Assisi. Reservations may 
be made at Guild of Catholic Travel 
or at your local travel agency. 


JUBILEE YEAR 

NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE is a 
special anniversary year at Graymoor. 
On October 30, 1909, the Society 
of the Atonement was received into 
the Catholic Church. More about 
this in a future issue. 
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. Francis favored the larks. But the birds pictured above are 


worth more than their weight 


Brown habits worn by Graymoor Friars 
Brother-Tailor 


See back cover for details 


in chicken 


are fashioned by the 


Flour, milk, eggs, baking soda . . . and a hot fire add up to 
morning flapjacks 


Yes, the rocks at Graymoor are bigger than these, yet Rhode 
Island ones too must be removed 


In this bindery thousands of books have been preserved for 
present and future generations of Friars 
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The Driver’s Seat 

Continued from page 15 

the pettiest kind, an apple polisher, 
a small-plum recipient, a ward-heeler 
if ever he saw one. And if a little 
graft lined his pocket, who was Frank 
to demur? Well, maybe he didn’t fre- 


quent the Sacrament as often but 
he wasn’t a hypocrite, he concluded 
wryly. Still... he was responsible for 
himself . . . 


“They don’t need them,” Elise had 
argued when he wanted to put in that 
big order for flowers the morning 
Joey made his First Communion. “The 
Altar Society takes care of all that.” 
But he wanted something special for 
his son, some extra recognition from 
the people—and God. So she had 
compromised with him, sighing with 
affectionate understanding of his 
compulsion. “All right, Joe, order two 
dozen white roses if you must.” 

He had knelt there that morning, 
after the children had filed away from 
the altar, looking up at his and Joey’s 
roses. In case the Lord didn’t know 
it, he reminded Him. Then he went 
to Communion with Elise, and he felt 





ST. JOSEPH’S 
NOVENA 


Join the Graymoor Brothers in the 
Novena to St. Joseph, the patron 
saint of a happy death. 


A new Novena starts every 
Wednesday. 


Address petitions to: 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOUSE 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











NOTICE 
To All Our Lamp Readers 


All Subscriptions, 

All Renewals, 

All Communications, 

All Letters to the Editor, 
All Questions, 


should be addressed to: 


THE LAMP 
PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 


NOTE: When moving, please send us 
your old address and new address so 
that you will be able to receive The 
Lamp without interruption. Be sure to 
add the ZONE NUMBER to your new 
address. 











proud of his family and righteous 
before God as he knelt there. 
Inside Joey’s collar was the label 
that told he had the most expensive 
white suit of the lot. Joe wished it 
could transparent, so that 
everybody there might see what a 


become 


good provider he was. The car was 
bought cash, the mortgage on the 
bungalow was paid off, next year the 
stone house on Cedar Knoll would be 
in his name. He had pulled himself up 
by his bootstraps and the last laugh 
was his. Joe Grasso began the long 
pull up Moccasin Hill, still rankling 
under the smart of his own conscience 
which he attributed to his 
nagging. 

The sun was higher now, up an 
hour and beginning to melt the ledges 
of snow bordering the highway. His 
tires were good, there was no slipping 
whatever, though he could see the 
glisten of thaw on the road before 
him. Taped to the dashboard was the 
snapshot of his family: lovely Elise 
holding Chrissy, three now. The other 
two, Mimi and Joey, six and eight 
respectively. A handsome family, he 
standing tall, muscular, proud behind 
them. Pinned to the ceiling of the cab 
was the St. Christopher medal Elise 
had brought home from a mission— 
or something. She’d had Chrissy give 
it to him. “Put it in the truck, Daddy, 
he’s our patron,” she’d primed the 
child to say. And though he saw 
through the lovely subterfuge, he'd 
tacked it over the truck mirror. 

Less hotly now, he was able to 
anaylze this morning’s fury with Elise. 
Maybe she hadn’t sought out Father 
Weymouth, as she protested, maybe 
the subject had just come up in the 
course of conversation. But the fact 
remained that she had discussed her 
problem, as she chose to call it, with 
the priest, and spilled the whole thing 
about his not making his Easter duty. 
It didn’t matter to him that the priest 
had cautioned patience on her part. 
“Let him be,” he had advised, “he’s 
a fine man in all other ways. He'll 
come when he’s ready. Some men, 
like St. Thomas, need miracles to 
move them. Only pray that when he 
is ready God will have waited, too.” 

He'd never have heard about it if 
Elise had taken Fr. Wevymouth’s 
warning. But she couldn’t let it be— 
she said it was her duty to be con- 
cerned about his soul—and so she let 
slip the secret of her talk with the 
priest. Joe was outraged. “That’s my 
own personal business. That’s between 
me and God. It’s none of your affair!” 
he said with more cruelty than in- 
tended. “I’m in the driver’s seat, un- 
derstand? If ever you do a thing like 
that again...!” 


wife’s 
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He had flung down his napkin and 
stalked to the door. She had jumped 
up after him and followed. “I’m sorry, 
It’s only because 
she kept repeating 


Joe. I overstepped 
I love you so,” 

He kissed her quickly, jammed his 
hat on his dashed out. 


“God 


head, and 
“Goodbye,” she called, bless 
you, Joe.” 

He wanted to go back, to forgive 
her at once. In the walk he stopped, 
turned even, but the door was already 
closing against the cold and her deep 
hurt. “So long,” he muttered. And his 
failure to make up then and there had 
plunged him into a black, accusing, 
introspective mood that hung like an 
albatross down his back. “Tonight,” 
he decided, almost at the crest of 
Moccasin Hill, “I'll make it up to her. 
I'll get some flowers, and presents 
for the kids, too.” He felt relieved, 
on top of the world again, master of 
his own destiny. 

The highway cut over the hill like 
a left-side part through a man’s head. 
Reaching the apex it turned, circled 
the crown and came down back of 
the right side. Joe was cautious from 
long usage of this road—more so now 
that the snow was melting under the 
climbing sun. He stayed far right as 
he rounded the bend, staring downhill 
before him. There was morning mist 
there still, the dense valley evergreens 
repelling sunlight as long as possible. 

With a sudden reflex he applied 
the brake. There was an orange vehi- 
cle down there, horizontally blocking 
the road except for a narrow gap to 
the right. In a flash he recognized 
it for a state sand-truck, which had 
probably skidded as it came off the 
bridge at the bottom of the hill. It 
was lucky he had seen it on time, 
for now he could observe another car 
advancing, a small foreign job, just 
leaving the bridge. The driver of that 
car could not possibly view the bread 
van coming down the hill because of 
the highway truck, and would have 
to go over to his left in order to get 
around the big orange crate. Joe kept 
his foot on the brake. 

The speed of his vehicle did not 
reduce as it should. He pressed harder 
on the brake. A slow chill crept over 
him, from the soles of his feet to the 
top of his prickling hair. Something 
had happened to the mechanism. He 
reached for the hand brake, clammily 
cold, but it would not budge. The 
truck gained momentum with light- 
ning rapidity, skidding now on the 
slippery decline. Joe could no longer 
control its plunge, all he could do 
was steer to the best of his experience 
and ability. “God help me!” he gasped, 
“this is it!” He leaned his hand force- 


Continued on page 20 
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Cardinal Cushing, Boston’s Archbishop 
the past fifteen years 


Three Cardinals... 


On December 15 Pope John XXIII created twenty-three 
new Cardinals. The number is not remarkable in itself, 
for in the only two consistories of the late Pius XII thirty- 
two and twenty-four Cardinals were created. The remark- 
able thing about this consistory is that the number of 
Cardinals has been raised to seventy-five—five more than 
the highest previous number of seventy. 

Since he took office in 1944 as Archbishop of Boston, 
Cardinal Cushing’s motto has been: “That they may know 
You, O Lord.” His labors ever since have aimed to fulfill 
this goal. Cardinal O'Hara, once President of Notre Dame 
University, was Military Delegate to the Armed Forces 
during the last war. Cardinal Cicognani has served as 
Apostolic Delegate to the U.S. longer than any papal 
representative before him. 


Cardinal O’Hara, C.S.C., 
since 1951, Archbishop 
of Philadelphia 


Cardinal Cicognani has 
consecrated more than 
50 American Bishops 
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WHAT ARE WE FOR? 


There are two types of people 
in this world: those who care about 
the meaning of life and its fulfill- 
ment, and those who don’t. Strangely 
enough, both Catholics and Com- 
munists are often found together in 
the ‘first group, precisely because 
they both claim to have the answer 
to this question: “What is life all 
about?” The author of this book! has 
been led by his quest for the answer 
from Marx to Christ. He retraces his 
first step towards the priesthood to 
the day when he joined the Com- 
munist movement. “But for that,” he 
says, “I might never have learnt the 
meaning of spiritual hunger and the 
thirst for the absolute.” 

Born into a middle class European 
Protestant family, too busy making 
life comfortable to worry about its 
meaning, Father Lepp violently re- 
volted against the ideological vacuum 
of his background. At 15, he saw 
Communism as the only cause worth 
living for; the only answer to the 
social misery he saw around him, and 
which his own class ignored in their 
race for wealth. 

His sacrifices for “the cause” were 
such as to shame most Catholics. He 
admits that even today his fellow- 
Catholics often fail to show as great 
a spirit of fraternal charity and social 
consciousness as did his former Com- 
munist comrades. Aftér a tour of duty 
in the Soviet Union, however, where 
he observed the rise of the new Red 
rulers, he had to admit that Com- 
munist practice did not fit its doc- 
trine. The “new class” of commissars 
and their families were the reincar- 
nation of his despised family—exploi- 
tive, prosaic, devoid of any mission 
in life save their own aggrandizement. 
This was not true Communism. 

He took up the quest again, and 
this time stumbled upon a novel about 
the communal life of the early Chris- 
tians, described by St. Luke in the 
Book of the Acts. Tracing its linear 
descent to the present day, he found 
the same community still existing: 
The Catholic Church. After his con- 
version to Catholicism, he sought to 
devote himself completely to the 
cause as before, and became a priest. 
He had traveled from Marx to Christ. 

This book is fascinating. More than 
just an inside view of Communism, 
it is a rebuke to those who are merely 
against Communism and for nothing 
in particular. Such a stand will not 
solve today’s problems. Tt 

—PAsCHAL ANGELL, S.A. 
1 From Karl Marx to Jesus Christ, Ignace 
Lepp (Sheed and Ward), $3.75. 


The Driver’s Seat 
Continued from page 18 
fully 
there. 
The little foreign car kept advanc- 
ing slowly, like an exploratory bug 
down below, and he could see exhaust 


against the horn and held it 


coming from the highway truck as the 
driver raced the motor to start it again. 
\ crewman stood at the tail end of 
it, frantically flag—at 
Joe or the small car or both, he real- 
ized with clinical clarity. The little 
car came on just the same, its driver 
probably muttering: “So okay, I see 
you, I’m being careful. What's all the 
fuss about? I'll get through all right.” 

He was half the way down now, 
and the highway workers realized he 
was in trouble. “This is it, this is it,” 
Joe thought grimly, “this is the end.” 
But it couldn’t be the end. He was 
still hale and whole, in the prime of 
his life 


waving a red 


all his dreams spread out 
before him but a brief moment ago 
Like the crazy-quilt landscape reeling 
past they mocked him: “For what? 
for what?” And the wind, streaking 
past him, screamed: “What does it 
profit a man? What does it profit?” 
And the blasting horn echoed: “What 
—what—what?” 

He lifted his foot from the brake 
and jammed it back again hard. Noth- 
ing happened at all. “Oh, God, have 
mercy!” he sobbed. The orange truck 
loomed big as the Trojan horse before 
him, the little blue bug-car was stuck 
in the only pass through, its nose in- 
quisitively bright as it peered around 
the roadblock. Joe gave the wheel a 
convulsive, violent turn fifty yards 
before positive death. 

As though a powerful hand slid 
under the seat, while another clutched 
at his hair, he felt himself being lifted 
and hurtled through the wide wind- 
shield. There was the splintering 
sound of glass and the crashing of 
guardrails as the van went through 
and on without him. He lay where 
he was thrown, his head against the 
base of a hemlock, legs sprawled in 
wet, untrodden snow. Dazedlv he 
could hear the truck bouncing against 
rocks in the field, and overturning. 
The clamor of it would never stop, 
he thought dully, it would turn over 
and over forever. 

He heard shouts which he could 
not for the life of him answer. He saw 
men running, through the wrecked 
fence and down the field, but he 
could not call to them. They thought 
he was in the cab, or under it: he 
watched them searching as though it 
were all on a screen before him, and 
he not a participant. They went back 
and frantically retraced the path of 
the truck’s hurtling, back to the other 
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side of the road where he might have 
jumped at the last instant. 
Joe felt for his rhey 
numb but when he pinched them they 
tingled. He shakily—there 
were no broken bones there. He swung 
his arms, flexed his talon-curved fing- 


legs. were 


stood up 


ers and walked to the truck. A front 
wheel was torn off, it lay against a 
stone wall where it had rolled. There 


was no windshield left except a few 
jagged shards at the far right. He 
shook his head to clear away the fog 
that swirled about him like morning 
mist. If he could just sit down a 
minute and collect his thoughts . 

Che driver’s door was jammed but 
the other was not. He got in and sat 
in the middle of the front seat, not 
able to go farther because the steer- 
ing wheel was bent and the whole 
left side was folded in like an accor- 
dion. His hand felt something on the 
Picking the 
object up he stared at it with slow 
fightly his fingers 
closed over it, unmindful of the hurt 
it inflicted. Then he blacked out 


The siren from the 


seat, cold and sharp. 


comprehension 


ambulance 
roused him. Nobody had dared move 
him. He opened his eyes as the white- 


coated attendants leaned into his cab. 


“Are vou hurt bad, buddy?” one 
asked. 

“No,” he said, his head strangely 
clear, “I don’t think so.” He climbed 
out. 


“Your hand’s bleeding. Let’s see it.” 
“So it is,” he grinned shakily. “But 
pin-prick.” He 
opened his extended palm for them. 
“He was in the driver’s seat,” he ex- 
plained simply. 

The pin on the back of the St. 
Christopher 
counting for the bleeding. They 
looked at it in then back to 
the healthy face of the man holding 
it before them. They surveyed the 
wreck of the bread truck and whis- 
tled. “It’s incredible,” one said, “that 
a man could come through that and 
be alive to tell of it.” 

“The truck turned upside down at 
least three times before it came to a 
halt here. How did you get out, mis- 
ter?” another asked. 


it’s only a slowly 


medal was open, ac- 


awe, 


“IT was thrown out.” 

“Your full name,” 
pen in hand. 

“Joseph Christopher Grosso.” 


said an officer, 


The trooper eyed him keenly. “Your 
padrone, eh?” He smiled, indicating 
the medal still clutched in a sweaty 
hand. 

Joe grinned at the expression which 
brought his mother’s face—and her 
faith—sharply in focus. “My padrone;” 
he acknowledged. “from here on in 
definitely in the driver's seat.” t 
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Interview on the Octave 


with Edward Hanahoe. 8. A. 


Q The Chair of Unity Octave—W hat is it? 


\. It is a period of eight days from January 18th to 
January 25th, during which we pray that all baptized 
Christians who are separated from the Holy See may 
return to the Church; we pray also for the success of the 
missions throughout the world. (‘This practice was initi- 
ated in 1908 by the Very Rev. Paul 
Wattson, S.A., founder of a religious community, the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement at Graymoor 
son, New York. Since that time 
four Popes, beginning with Saint Pius X, and has spread 
all over the world. ) 


James Francis 
Garri- 
it has been blessed by 


Q. Why was this period of time chosen? 


18th is the feast of the Chair of St. 
Peter at Rome and January 25th is the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul; between these two dates, the 
Chair of Unity Octave is observed. St 
the stability and permanence of the unity of the Church 
in faith, worship and government; St 


4. Because January 


Peter represents 


Paul represents 
the dynamic world mission of the Church. This, then, is 
a very suitable time for praying for world-wide unity 
in Christ. 


Q. What does the word Chair mean in this connection? 


\. The word “Chair” is used as a figure of speech to 
express the office of authority. When a man holds the 
“Chair of Economics” at a university, it means he heads 
a recognized authority in the 
field. In the courts, judges are called “members of the 
bench” referring to their authority to make binding 
decisions. In governments, the supreme office in the 


that department and is 


nation is referred to as “the throne” or the one who holds 
it is called “president” meaning that he “sits in the 
highest, or first place.” In a well-ordered meeting, a 
“chairman” directs the discussions. In every diocese, one 
church is called the “cathedral” (from “Cathedra” which 
means “Chair”) because the bishop exercises his juris- 
diction from that place. 

Q. What, then, is the Chair of Peter? 


\. When we use this expression, we can refer to two 
things: 

1. The actual material chair which St. Peter himself 
used when exercising his office—this is a relic en- 
shrined at the Vatican Basilica. 

2. The office of St. Peter as visible head of the Church, 
Q. How is the Chair of St. Peter said to be the Chair 
of Unity? 

A. The Chair of St. Peter is said to be the Chair of 

Unity because, through this office of St. Peter, visible 

unity is preserved in the Church of God. (We refer to 

Rome as the “Apostolic See” [from “sedis” which means 

“chair” ] because the one who occupies it is the successor 

in office of the Apostle, St. Peter. When the Pope exer- 

cises his supreme authority in teaching, we say he speaks 

“ex cathedra,” i.e., from the Chair of Peter.) Our Lord 

said: “And I say to thee: That thou art Peter; and upon 

this rock (i.e., Peter) I will build my Church, and the 

gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” Matt. 16:18 

Our Lord gave Peter the “Chair” of teacher: “Simon, 

Simon, behold Satan has desired to have you (plural,) 

that he may sift you (plural,) as wheat: But I have 
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Father Edward Hanahoe is National Director 
of the Chair of Unity Octave 


prayed for thee (singular,) that thy faith fail not: and 
thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren.” Luke 
22:31-32 

Our Lord gave Peter the “Chair” of supreme judge: “And 
I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
And whatsover thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” Matt. 16; 19-20 
Our Lord gave Peter the “Chair” of supreme govern- 
ment: “Jesus saith to Simon Peter: Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith to him, Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He saith to him: 
Feed my lambs. (That is: be the shepherd of my lambs) 
... Feed my lambs... Feed my sheep.” John 21:15-17 


Q. What are the intentions of the Octave? 

A. January 18. Feast of St. Peter's Chair of Rome. The 
return of all the “other sheep” to the one fold of St. 
Peter, the one Shepherd. 

January 19. The 


communion with the Apostolic See. 


return of all Oriental separatists to 
January 20. The submission of Anglicans to the authority 
of the Vicar of Christ. 
January 21. That the Lutherans and Protestants of Con- 
tinental Europe may find their way back to Holy Church. 
January 22. That Christians in America may become One 
in communion with the Chair of Peter. 
January 23. The return to the sacraments of lapsed 
Catholics. 
January 24. The conversion of the Jews. 
January 25. Feast of the conversion of St. Paul. The 
Missionary conquest of the world for Christ. 

PRAYER 
Lord Jesus, most gracious Saviour of the world, we 
humbly beg of Thee by Thy most Sacred Heart, that all 
the sheep now wandering astray may be converted to 
Thee, the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls; Who 
livest and reignest through all eternity. Amen. T 
Indulgence of 300 days. (Saint Pius X, October 26, 1905) 
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MIRACULOUS 
MEDAL NOVENA 


A new Novena 
begins every Wednesday 
at St. Christopher's Inn Chapel 


Send petitions to 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Novena booklet on request 











We Will Fashion 
Your Tarnished 


OLD GOLD 
Into a Dazzling Crown of Life 
Have you any old gold such as 


ings and trinkets you no longer use? 
Help a poor Mission with it by send- 
ing it to Graymoor. It will be given 
back to you some day in a dazzling 
Crown of Life 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 
for the Homeless Men at St. 
Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Address: 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 














WANTED 


Teen-aged 
BOYS and GIRLS 
Help parents pay your school 


expenses. Sell Subscriptions to 
the monthly Catholic magazine 


The Lamp 


Published by the Graymoor Friars 
Home of the Ave Maria Hour 


Very profitable arrangement 
For information write: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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GEORGE'S 
NEW YEAR 


URPRISINGLY, the glass 

didn’t break. In fact, no one 

would have noticed its fall- 
ing save that it first hit the 
chrome-topped table and then 
tumbled onto the rug. The poor 
staggerer who had dropped it 
bent over; with swaying arms 
and the tell-tale jitters of a 
drunk’s hands, he tried to latch 
onto the. glass that purpose- 
fully, it seemed, rolled back 
and forth across the floor as the 
train squealed from one curve 
to another. 

George the Lounge Car Por- 
ter had already gone for a rag 
to wipe up the spilled drink but 
headed back for more rags and 
towels when an upsetting lurch 
had sent the man _ gropingly 
across a whole array of bottles, 
glasses, and potato chips, cre- 
ating a messy, wet confusion in 
the car. 

As he righted the glasses and 
sponged stained lapels and 
soothed ired passengers, George 
the Lounge Car Porter’ exer- 
cised his poise and savoir-faire 
to the fullest extent. After all— 
his memory told him—you've 
gone through this every New 
Year’s Eve for seven years now. 
The train always leaves New 
York around five, heads off to- 
wards the receding sun, and by 
the time the diner finishes the 
supper hour, many of the pas- 
sengers have that warm New 
Year’s glow inside them that 
comes, not from their hearts, 
but from liquor glasses tinkling 
with cubes. After several hours 
and some hundreds of miles, 
the bemisted eyes light up and 
croaky voices try their timbre 
on “I’m Dreaming of a White 
Christmas,” “I'll Be Home for 
Christmas”; and when “The 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi” broke 
through the smoke, George 
the Lounge Car Porter knew 
that the naked year was soon 
to be born. 

And naked he indeed consid- 
ered it to be for humans who, 
first of all, were or had to be 
far from their homes on a night 


4 





when a new era was beginning ~ ~ 


for those in the land of the liv- 
ing; even more naked he found » 
it for men and women fondling ~ 
their drinks like street vendors - 


cuddling a fire on a winter's : 
night, as though they sucked : 


their life’s warmth and breath 
from them. 

George the Lounge Car Por- 
ter had only a short time for 
such philosophical reflections 
because, with the advent of 
more and more passengers as 
the train stopped at stations, he 
had to hustle the drinks faster 
and faster—not even the smiling 
youngster of the New Year or 
the fuzziness produced by many 
drinks could take the edge off 
an impatient traveller's _ ire. 
They shouted, snarled, begged, 
cried, cursed, pleaded for one 
more drink. Not, however, the 
man who had started George 
thinking his same old New Year 
thoughts, for George had had, 
some time before, to lift the 
man from the floor and carry 
him to an empty (and lonely) 
roomette to welcome, if he was 
awake, the New Year in the 
darkness and melancholy of his 
own life. 

Midnight did come; so did the 
New Year; the croaky voices 
sang “Auld Lang Syne,” and, 
as always, George the Lounge 
Car Porter—quite sober, alert, 
and alive to himself and to his 
world—sneaked to another car 
and met Paul the Conductor— 
also quite sober, alert, and alive 
to himself and to his world— 
and the two men grasped each 
other's hand firmly and said to 
each other in warm, real tones, 
“Happy New Year!” 

—De Saves Stanperwick, S.A. 
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SALUTE TO GOLDEN. Our 
mission for the month of January is 
Sacred Heart Church in Golden, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Located at the meeting 
place of the Kicking Horse and Co- 
Rivers it is a little 
the 
industry 


Graymoor 


lumbia town of 


800 inhabitants in diocese of 
is lumber- 
ing and the mining of iron ore. It is 
one of the stations for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and boasts of a rather 


Its main 





Youngsters in a winter wonderland 


large repair shop. The present Cath- 
olic Church was built in 1888, more 
than seventy years ago, by Fr. P. Pay- 
lavin, one of the O.M.I. Fathers (Ob- 
lates of Mary Immaculate) who did 
so much to bring the faith to the 
wilderness and to the frontier. 


° ° ° 


The Pastor: Fr. Theodore, S.A. God's 
representative and director of the faith- 
ful in this sector of the province is Fr. 
Theodore Zabelka, S.A. of Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. who was ordained in 
1948 by Cardinal Spellman in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. After a term of duty 
in Japan, Fr. Theodore was assigned 
to our Canadian missions where he has 
been stationed for the past several 
years. In addition to Sacred Heart 
Parish Fr. Theodore has the care of St. 
Joseph’s Church in Field, B.C. which is 
some 37 miles distant. 

Fr. Theodore is handy with a ham- 
mer and saw but wants to do more 
than try to repair the old church build- 
ing. His plans call for a new building 
mostly because the present structure is 
beyond repair. 


PLANS FOR THE Future. Though the 
parishioners are in very moderate 
i§ circumstances and many families are 
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immigrants who have to begin anew 
with this world’s goods, Fr. Theodore 
plans to construct a new parish church 
for the glory of God and the good of 
souls. The cost of the structure would 
be a small amount according to large 
city standards but a tremendous sum 
for the faithful in this area of the 
continent. 

As Fr. Paul used to ask the readers 
of the Lamp to give to the Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost for the sake of 
the missions, we appeal to the faithful 
in the same spirit for this enterprise 
in Golden. The new church would ac- 
commodate 150 people and would 
without doubt help to bring back 
some of the many souls who have 
fallen away from the faith in this town. 

The new church will be built on the 
same property as the rectory which 
stands at the end of the town and 
right next to the woods. Fr. Theodore 
has already placed the project in the 
hands of his committee composed of 
J. Yutrik, L. Klafki, W. Chuback, and 
himself. While he realizes that the 





A Sunday congregation with 
Fr. Theodore, S.A. 


drive for funds will fall far short of 
the needed sum he has confidence 
in the help of Divine Providence who 
will inspire other members of the 
faithful to aid in this worthy project. 
Anything from a dollar to a hundred 
dollars will give him a start. 


° ° ° 


SpeciAL Donors. Perhaps some of 
our good people who are especially 
devoted to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
or who live in New Jersey would help 
Fr. Theodore in a special way in this 
spiritual enterprise. Write directly to 
Graymoor Missions, Graymoor, Gar- 
rison, N. Y. For as the late Pope Pius 





Golden, B.C., in the Canadian Rockies 


XII has stated: “Missionary from her 
very origin, the Holy Church does not 
cease to accomplish the work in which 
she could not fail, to address to her 
faithful the triple invitation to prayer, 
to generosity, and some gift of them- 
selves “4 

oO O° oO 
Fr. John Baptist, S.A. Our clerical 
advertisement for perennial youth, Fr. 
John Baptist Schaad, S.A. has been 
helping Fr. Theodore for about two 
years but recently returned to Gray- 
moor to assume charge of the Friars’ 
House in New York City. 

- o 2 


Back to Golden. In his Golden parish, 
Fr. Theodore has about 60 Catholic 
families, but there are more than 60 
families that should also be Catholic 
With a new church many of these in- 
different brethren would be moved to 
“turn over a new leaf” spiritually and 
would return to “the faith of their 
fathers.” A firm from Calgary is in 


charge of the plans for the building. 
The future is bright; all that Fr. The- 
odore needs is the assurance of your 
prayers and the help of your alms. fT 





Rear view of 70-year-old Sacred Heart Church, 
Golden, after a snow storm 
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OFF TO 
WALSINGHAM 


E were to leave at 8 A.M. from 
in front of Westminster Cathe- 
dral. As I rushed down Francis 
treet milkmen in white were push- 
ing their rattling wagonloads of 
milkcases from door to door and 
the alehouse keepers further down 
the street were diligently sweeping 
off the sidewalk with wet brooms. 
The morning rush towards Victoria 
Station and the bus depot was 
turning up its volume and adjust- 
ing its tone. 
Our buses were there and every- 
one aboard except a Yorkshire 


“woman, one driver, and a few 


stragglers like myself. Before long 
we were off and away. 

But where is Walsingham? I 
knew it was once a famous old 
shrine somewhere in England, but 
where I was not sure. It would be 
a three-hour drive. 

By ten minutes after eight about 
a hundred of us were traveling 
through London’s East End toward 
Epping, Bishops Stortford, and Six 
Mile Bottom. “Oh yes, Bishops 
Stortford, the home of the Gil- 
bey’s.” We were going north. Cam- 
bridge would be to the left, and 
Norwich to the right, or at least 
right-front. Villages with churches 
as old as Chaucer and little mod- 
ern homes with neat green lawns 
and pink geraniums moved by the 
bus window. 

At Newmarket we turned sharply 
to the left toward Brandon and 
Fakenham—the famous route still 
known as “Walsingham Way.” 
Over this road centuries ago thou- 
sands of English pilgrims made 
their way to the shrine. King 
Henry Ill, in 1248, came here 
and David Bruce, Scotland’s king, 
was there in 1364. Like them, we 
too began the recitation of the 
rosary. 

At noon we were eating lunch in 
Martyr’s Inn at Walsingham. This 
basement in Henry VIII's time 
housed the men of Walsingham 
who were later executed in a near- 
by field because they. opposed the 
destruction of the Shrine. 

At one-thirty we walked through 


_ the old Abbey Gatehouse to the 


site of the shrine. Fortunately, Mr. 
H. M. Gillett, author of a book on 


Walsingham, and a frequent pil- 


grim here, was with us. We stood 
at the edge of a clearing and 
looked across the greensward where 
now all that remains is the great 
East Window, part of the refectory 
arch of the old cloister, and two 
holy wells. 

In 1061, a widow by name of 
Richeldis was asked by the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to build a house just 
like the holy house at Nazareth. 
Soon after this was done, a feli- 
gious monastery of Augustinians 
was established nearby. To this 
shrine thousands of pilgrims came 
in a continuous and ever-increasing 
stream so that Our Lady’s shrine at 
Walsingham was the most vivid 
expression of the truth that Eng- 
land was “Mary’s Dowry.” 

At three o'clock the procession 
formed, headed by the statue of 
Our Lady of Walsingham carried 
by four men. The pilgrims began 
walking from the town to the Slip- 
per Chapel, about one mile away. 
At this little chapel pilgrims of an- 
other day took off their shoes and 
approached the shrine barefooted. 

Now we walked, saying aloud 
the Hail Mary and singing hymns 
along a quiet country road. Many 
walked barefooted. The day was 
warm and cows in the fields 
behind dry-stone fences quietly 
munched their food. 

At the Slipper Chapel the statue 
was p’ in a niche and we filed 
through, each making his little 
prayer to Mary. In a field nearby 
an altar was set up and evening 
Mass was offered. 

The embattled Catholics of 
Elizabeth’s reign lived in the firm 
hepe that when Mary returned to 
Walsingham, England would re- 
turn to its ancient faith. And at 
Walsingham we were quietly and 
humbly asking our Lady’s return 
so that this great promise would 
be fulfilled. t 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Emily Feeney, Valentine Weigel, Maude 
Prendergast Brian Murtagh, Edward 
Murtagh, Anna FE. Hoffman, Miss Julia 
Madl, John Lerov Bland, J. A. Wright 
Mrs. M. V. Poirier, Catherine G. Joyee, 
Frank Flanagan, Charles Friedenberg 


Raoul Guay Bridget MeNeff, Miss 
Mary Ganley, Paul Fryou, Patrick Mor- 
rissey Albert Gensterblum George 
Graves, Anna Marie Richter, Felix Bar 
rera, Domenica Formichella Family 
Panfilo Del Signore Family, Yacavone 
Family, Michacl O'Day Robert Fo 


garty Walter Fisher Peter Culhane 
John Leo Weller, Mary J. Lahey, Mrs 
Murphy, Carrie T. Hillis, 
James Laurenson Theresa Michaligo 
William Buckley, James Brady Sara 


Edmond 


Dorris, John Sullivan, Eddie Morris, | 
Elizabeth H. McCarthy, Fred Kobler, | 
Anna Genova, Joseph White, Edward | 
Manzcl, Delia Mannix, Nellie Farrell, — | 
Katherine Cormack, Elphege Triche, | 
Fannie Lippman, Jacoh C. Walter, 


Hannah Wengenroth, Patrick Farrelly, 
Rose E. MeCarthy Marcella Slevin, 
Edward Harris, Mrs. R. Rauscher, Mr. 
Woolever, John Deenean, Edna Leisen- 
bach, Louise Harbaugh, Margaret Shaf- 
fer, Joseph J. Welsh, Edward Manzel, 
Elizabeth H. McCar- 
thy Patrick Murphy, Paul Dietrich, 


James Anthony, 


Rose A. Conklin, John Desmond, Louis 
Schafer, Michael Naddeo, James O’Con- 
nor, Joseph Formichella, Giuseppe Sco- 
pani Family, Amelia Paugh, Frances 
Joseph Ahern, Mrs. John A. Corcoran, 
John J. O'Mara, Charles Hoffman, 
Monica Eickholt, Fr. Ignatius Conroy, 
C.P., Amanda Volz, Beatrice Maher, 
Jane Nicholson, Mrs. John Gannon, 
Mrs. Ambrose, Dominic Shanley, Car- 
dinal Edward Mooney, Nunzio Catutti, 
Thomas P. Donohue, Herbert F. Con- 
nor, Margaret Raymond, Thomas Wha- 
len, John McGuinness, Margaret T. 
Skyers, William 
Gleason, Mrs. P. D'Arcy, John B. Dick- 


Rooney, Elizabeth 


mann, Placide Aucoin, Harold Connell, 


Ellen Conforti, Mrs. Farwell Tyzack. 
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é QUESTION: Before marriage we were told that it was wrong to refuse one 


another marital rights. We now have two children—aged 18 months and 3 
months. It isn’t that we don’t love or want the children, but I feel that to 
have them too close, I can’t give them the proper attention. 

Is there any legitimate way, outside of the rhythm, to space a family 
so they can be brought up right? Mrs. C.Z. 


ANSWER: First of all, Mrs. C.Z., congratulations! 
firm intention of spending loving care and attention on your children. By 


Congratulations on your 


doing this you are fulfilling the primary purpose of your marriage which 
is to bring children into the world and to educate them to be happy, 
healthy, human beings and future citizens of heaven. In this task—which is 
by no means easy—you will find your own happiness and the sanctification 
of your soul. Congratulations, too, on your evident resolve to avoid artificial 
birth control in all its forms. There can never be any reason or any situation 
which makes the use of birth control right. It is always seriously wrong. 

But, let us get to your question. You ask about the lawful ways to 
The difficulty is, if I interpret your question correctly, 
that you see a dilemma. On the one hand you were told in pre-marital 


space your family 


instructions that it is wrong to refuse your husband his marital rights, and, 
on the other the 


you for one reason or another. Is there any way out of the dilemma? 


hand, use of rhythm is unsatisfactory or undesirable to 
Now, whenever a dilemma seems to arise concerning the observance of 
duties, I've found by experience that it is good practice to pause and con- 
sider that there is always a right way “out.” God never puts us in a position 
where it is impossible to keep His law, nor where our best interests are 
essentially hurt. 
let us examine both sides of 
the dilemma again. It is a sin to refuse marital rights when they are asked? 
Yes, it is if party and rightfully requests these rights. 
Such a refusal is basically an act of injustice because by the contract of 
marriage husband and wife confer the rights of married life upon each other. 
Yet it is one thing to have a right and another to use it. If I own a ear, 
for instance, I have a right to use it, but I don’t have to ride around in it. 
In other words, I don’t have to exercise the right I have. Now, of course, 
having a car and having a wife or husband are far different things. But the 
example is not intended to be a perfect parallel. The point is: when it 1s 
reasonable to do so, husband and wife by mutual agreement, for the pur- 


With this principle firmly in mind, then 


either reasonably 


pose of spacing their family, may abstain from using their marital rights. 

Today, at the mention of abstinence from conjugal relations, the response 
is very apt to be a gasp of incredulity. “Abstinence,” people will say, “why 
that’s impossible!” Well, 1 must admit that there’s some truth to the objec- 
tion. It is impossible if—and all depends on the if—marriage is simply a 
matter of physical relations and if married people, like members of the 
animal kingdom, have no self-control at all. But if, on the other hand. hus- 
band and wife cooperate with the grace of the sacrament they have re- 
ceived; if they put forth sincere efforts to look to God for help with per- 
severing prayer, abstinence is possible. It may be difficult, but it is not 
impossible. 

There is another legitimate way of spacing children. It is popularly 
called rhythm. When husband and wife mutually agree, and when they have 
the necessary dispositions to practice it without falling into sins against 
chastity or without endangering their marriage by loss of affection, rhythm 
may be licitly used. It is not without its difficulties. but this much can be 
said for it: on the moral side, it is permissible and legitimate, and on the 
medical side, science has breught the method to a high degree of perfection. 

Of course, Mrs. C.Z., you must realize that there is no easy answer to 
the difficulties of marriage. But when these are met in a truly Christian 
spirit, there will be a reward, the reward of having a close-knit, loving, and 
happy family. What more can you ask from your marriage than that? t 
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RELIGIOUS 
ARTICLES 


Imported blue and red beads on 


sterling silver chain, gift-boxed 


rosaries 


Men’‘s large sterling silver Mirac- 


ulous Medal and 24” chain 
ED .. ccccccmieiancetantnl $5.25 
Ladies‘ hand set Marcasite and 


enameled Miraculous Medal and 
18” sterling silver chain #45453- 
500 $6.25 


Children’s hand-painted enamel 
heart-shaped Miraculous Medal 
and 15” chain #707-200 $2.50 


Pink or blue, Baby Record Cruci- 


a ee RES Me ne $3.50 
Home Shrines of the Sacred 
Heart, Our Lady or Infant of 
POON cccddccinctsccniaiadianes $2.00 


St. Christopher’s Auto pins 
$1.00 and $2.50 


Home Sick Call sets 
$6.00 and $13.00 


Friars’ House Blessing—standing 


type 


The Graymoor Gift Shop has a 
large assortment of 
Medals 


Missals, Bibles, framed religious 


low-priced 
Rosaries, and chains, 
pictures and statues. Let Brother 
Oliver make gift selections for 
you. Please send remittance with 


your order. 


write: 


BROTHER OLIVER 


GIFT SHOP 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Graymoor Gift Shop catalogue 
sent on request. 
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A MOST INSPIRING 
RADIO PROGRAM 
The Lives of the Saints on 
THE AVE MARIA 
HOUR 


presented by the Graymoor Friars 
for the St. Christopher's Inn 


WMCA: New York City area 
at 8:30 A.M. 
Jan. 18th—Life of Fr. Paul, Part | 
Jan. 25th—Life of Fr. Paul, Port I 


WJMJ: Philadelphia area at 2 P.M. 


Jan. 18th—St. Catherine of Genoo 
Jan. 25th—King David 


For other stations across the 
country, see local newspaper 
for time and station. 


Write and let us know if 
you enjoy these programs 


address: 


AVE MARIA HOUR 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 


deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











YOUR LAST WILL 
AND TESTAMENT 


Give back to God a share of the 
material goods which He helped 
you to acquire in your lifetime. 


REMEMBER 
the Graymoor Friars 
in your will 
I give, devise and bequeath to 


the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
the sum of 
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As conceived by its originator, the 
Very Rev. Paul James Francis Watt- 
son, S.A., and as propagated by the 
Society of the Atonement which he 
founded, the Octave has a concrete 
mission in the apostolate of unity 
This mission is integral with the Oc- 
tave itself and is clearly expressed 
in those daily intentions which enjoy 
the approval of the Holy See. 

We speak of the apostolate of unity. 
What, precisely, do we mean? There 
are three possible answers to that 
question. The first notion that comes 
to mind is to constitute a unity out 
of scattered parts. This must be ab- 
solutely rejected, for we are not labor- 
ing for the unity of the Church itself. 
The Catholic Church already enjoys 
divinely-given and divinely-sustained 
unity. Moreover, in this respect, it is 
utterly indefectible in virtue of divine 
promises which will never become 
void either by reason of external op- 
position or human frailty. The mis- 
sion of the Chair of Unity Octave 
does not operate from a premise of a 
“divided church” but rather from the 
actual existence of a visible and di- 
vinely given unity, which, in point 
of fact, is one of the most noteworthy 
characteristics of the Catholic Church. 

The second sense in which we may 
understand the apostolate of unity is 
the intensification of the internal 
bonds of unity which are Faith, Hope 
and Charity. It is in this sense that 
the prayers of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass are to be understood when 
they speak of “unifying” the Church. 
The greater the faith, hope, and char- 
ity there is, the more perfect this unity 
will be. This perfectibility, however, 
refers not to the divine life of the 
Church as such, but rather to its par- 
ticipation and exercise by the faith- 
ful. Hence, any practice which looks 
to the perfection of the faithful pro- 
motes the unity of the Church in this 
sense. The Octave is a form of prayer 
prompted by charity; hence it bene- 
fits the one who prays and thereby 
overflows to the benefit of the 
Church. It shares this effect with 
all other forms of prayer and devo- 
tion, but does not form the distinctive 
object of its petition per se. 

Finally, we may understand the 
apostolate of unity in an extensive 
sense, namely, that the unity of the 
Church should eventually include 
others who do not presently share in 
it. This may be seen in the words 
of Our Lord: “Other sheep I have 
that are not of this fold... and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 


The Octave: Its Mission 


Or, at His last supper, when He 
prayed: “... Nor for these only do | 
pray, but for those also who through 
their word are to believe in Me, that 
all may be one...” In other words 
this is the continuation of His wor 
of reconciliation, the progressive ap 
plication to the souls of men of the 
fruits of the Redemption which wil 
involve their membership in the Mys 
tical Body, which is the Catholic 
Church. Working out from a divinely. 
given visible unity, the apostolate of 
unity seeks ever to enlarge its bound 
until it encompasses the earth. Sucl 
is the divine mission of the Catholic 
Church; such also is the foundation 
of the work of the Chair of Unity 
Octave. 

The Octave, moreover, specifies the 
precise nature of the unity into which 
it aims to incorporate men. It opens 
with the feast of the Chair of St 
Peter at Rome (Jan. 18) and closes 
with the feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul (Jan. 25). It aims to bring 
all men into that unity of faith and 
government which derives its effective 
direction from the Apostolic See; it 
looks to the conversion and member. 
ship of all men into this numerically 
one visible society founded by Christ 
and spread all over the world. 

It is, then, the mission of the Chair 
of Unity Octave to hasten through 
prayer the accomplishment of the di- 
vine mission of the Catholic Church 
to make disciples of all nations. But 
it is also part of its object to propa- 
gate the knowledge of the divinely 
established constitution of the Church. 
It is in this latter respect that it 
makes a solid contribution to the ecu- 
menical quest. 

Let us keep close to the spirit of 
Fr. Paul Wattson, S.A. who founded 
the Octave. A few years before his 
death, he reiterated before a_ vast 
radio audience the divine truth to 
whose propagation he had devoted his 
life: “There is no other unity possible 
in the divine economy save that which 
is built upon the same foundation as 
the one on which Christ Jesus, the 
Lord and Master, founded His 
Church, and you know what that 
foundation is . . . When, therefore, 
you unite with us in the observance 
of the Unity Octave, it should be to 
pray specifically that all those who, 
down through the centuries, have 
been separated from the Chair of 
Peter at Rome may return to Catho- 
lic communion, that is to say, com- 
munion with the Apostolic See.” ¢ 

—Epwarp Hananog, S.A. 
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MOSTLY FOR MEN 


WISER READERS will 
have discerned some- 
thing more than mere 
reader-interest behind 
my selection of letters 
on marriage. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though 
many women, each un- 
known to the other, 
wrote generously to tell 
me what they loved most about their 
husbands, their letters fell almost into 
three categories. The first, you might 
say, held the “essence” of what, to a 
woman, is a happy marriage. The sec- 
ond category was almost a complete 
list of the spiritual attributes that 
every one of these happily-married 
women finds in her husband and mar- 
riage. The third— presented this month 
—deals, you might say, with the happy 
marriage “viewpoint”—insisting, very 
definitely, that happy marriages are 
never accidental things, but planned 
for, prayed for, worked for! 

The letters herewith make that viv- 
idly clear. 





WHERE HAPPY MARRIAGES BEGIN is a 
problem that bothers a lot of people, 
including single youths. A lady in 
Arizona comes up with an honest, in- 
telligent and inspiring answer. 

“Seven years this October I 
left behind me a Cloistered Religious 
community, in which I had spent six 
years. It had been decided my voca- 
tion was not there. 

“Not sure of where my path lay, I, 
of course, was praying to Our Blessed 
Mother for help. I asked her to help 
me find a husband ‘after her own 
heart,’ should that be God’s Will for 
me. 
“Little did I realize how quickly 
she was to answer my prayers. The 
following March I noticed a young 
man who attended Mass every morn- 
ing and the Rosary Devotions each 
evening. Through the Legion of Mary 
I met him, and, to make a long story 
short, we were married about 11 
months after my coming from Reli- 
gious Life. 

“One of the things which most at- 
tracted me to him was the fact of 
his frequenting the Sacraments. I felt 
that whatever else might happen, 
somehow this good practice would 
always help him to be like St. Joseph 
—a just man—and that he would al- 
ways be given the grace to make 
Christ-like decisions. I have found this 
to be the case. He does, naturally, 
have faults and failings; but in the 
things that really count, I can always 
trust him to do the wisest thing. 


ago 


See back cover for details 








“We have three little boys now and 
look for another one in October. The 
children are very close to their Daddy. 
He is a good provider, Father and 
Husband—and we love him very, very 
much.” 

The only comment I have to make 
on this—and I could do a book!—is to 
tell you that the firm, loyal, clear 
thinking of this wife, a by-product of 
her religious training, shows clearly 
in her handwriting script. In addition, 
through her punctuation, grammar, 
paragraphing, etc. are letter-perfect, 
she unconsciously capitalizes “Father” 
and “Husband”—as she does God and 
Our Lady, proof positive of the height 
in which she unconsciously holds him! 
(And remember, I didn’t judge the 
letters on English, etc.—but on sin- 
cerity. This is just an interesting side- 
light I know you’d want to read). 


° ° ° 


IDEALS CARRY YOU THROUGH many of 
much more so than our 
modern cynics might believe. Here, 
from Ohio, is the self-written story of 
one woman who made her marriage 
happiness on ideals. Did it work? You 
read it and find out (and there were 
many in like vein)! 

“I’m another of those women who 
enjoy “Mostly for Men” (thanks, 
ladies!/JPG) and I decided that, even 
though I'd never answered any appeal 
before, I would this time. 

“The difficulty is—how can you put 
24 years of conjugal love on paper... 
or 27 years of admiration and respect, 
for that matter? 

“I thing back to our first date—a 
blind one at that—and recall my 
thoughts as he walked me to my front 
door. ‘I'll never see this guy again; 
I could never live up to his ideals!’ 
And then, three years later, find my- 
self promising to try. I remember 
thinking then, “‘Here’s one man I'll 
have to be completely honest with 
forever—I could never pull the wool 
over his eyes.’ I knew, too, he’d be 
as completely honest with me and 
that I'd never let anything dare to 
tarnish that confidence. 

“Was it the voice of my heart—or 
one born of the wind on a sun- 
drenched day on Georgian Bay, your 
country, that I heard the words: 
‘Marry him, girl. Nowhere in the 
world will you find so much happi- 
ness.’ Six months later we exchanged 
our vows in the Rectory Office. I 
thought of the happiness I saw mir- 
rored in his home, between his father 
and mother—could I duplicate it in our 
home, for our children, if I married 


life’s storms 


him? My own home life was that of 
a child of divorce—not but 
several times. So I had a chip on 
my shoulder where marriage 
concerned. I wanted to be 
couldn't happen to me.’ 


once, 


was 
sure ‘it 


“Love him, you ask? More than on 
the day were married, through 
sickness and health, good times and 
bad, working or not working—we'’ve 
had them all. 

“Christmas Eve, 1957-264 vears of 
begging God’s grace to ‘middle-aisle 
it to the Communion rail before we 
left this world’... to be one in Spirit, 
too, with Him... brought fulfillment 
of that prayer. 
him? 


we 


“Love There’s room for 
more.” 

There are gaps in this letter (there 
were bound to be!) and I presume 
it was a mixed marriage to begin with, 
though obviously the girl staked her 
happiness on ideals, found the grace 
of the one true Faith, too. It has been 
truly said that every woman is an 
idealist; that it is always a man who 
brings out the best or worst in her. 


What an onus on men! 


no 


WHERE HAPPY MARRIAGES END 
subconsciously in the thoughts of the 
woman who wrote above. It runs all 
through the lengthiest letter I re- 
ceived, from a woman in Massachu- 
setts, who thinks so highly of the man 
she married that it made me feel un- 
worthy just to be a man! 

“What I love about my husband is 
the easiest question in the world to 
answer: his sense of responsibility. He 
is the most just, pure, patient, chari- 
table and wisest of men! Though 
we've been married just over four 
years, I’ve seen him demonstrate these 
virtues in all his daily life activities. 

“Just—when I’m inclined to be prej- 
udiced the 
other, or to question the why of God’s 
plans, he’s the first to chastise my 
thoughts with beautiful answers, to 
my shame and yet spiritual refresh- 
ment. He always hits the nail on the 
head, too! 

“Pure—he’s modest in all his actions, 
more chaste than I could express, and 
I've never heard him use God’s name 
in vain. Though he does little spiritual 
reading, he listens if I relate what I 
had read and we discuss spiritual 
matters in that way. He has respect 
for authority, civic and spiritual, and 
never undermines his parents or mine. 
As for his fidelity, I would never 
question it, though he does tease and 
I pretend I’m jealous—because I know 
it flatters him (his one fault). 

“Patient—to live with me, he’d have 


Continued on page 28 
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Subscriptions 
renewed only 
through us 


Two ways of saving the Friars 
hundreds of dollars in additional 
postage: 


1. Make out your renewal on the 
first notice of expiration of your 
subscription. Use the blank form 
we send you and mail it in self- 
addressed envelope 


2. When moving send old and 
new address and zone number. 


If we don’t know your new ad- 
dress, the Lamp is sent to the old 
one and then returned to us. 
When we get your new address, 
it is remailed. In this way, we 
pay postage on the return of the 
Lamp and additional postage 
sending it to your new address. 


Do not renew your subscription 
through door-to-door agents or 
solicitors. 


Our only mailing address is: 


THE LAMP 
Peekskill, N. Y. 











Eighth Grade 
Boys 


Have you a vocation 
to the Priesthood? 


Let the Graymoor Friars give you 
the chance to fulfill your 


holy ambition. 


Lack of funds no obstacle. 
Somehow, God will provide. 


Fill out form and send to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Montour Falls, N.Y. 





Please send me your literature in regard to: 








(] Priesthood [] Brotherhood Age——— | 
i 
' 
OO i 
H 
i 
Address — : 
' 
City —_________. Zone ——. State— H 
' 
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Mostly for Men 


Continued from page 27 


to be. About the only time he might 
get upset is in a heavy traffic tie-up, 
then he just quietly fumes inside. If 
we have a misunderstanding—our first 
vear had them more than now, and 
usually thev were instigated by vours 
trulv—his wav of keeping mum till I 
had quieted down and was able to 
talk calmly. clearly demonstrated his 
patience. It’s so unique I’ve even ab- 
some of it! 

“Charitable—in hearing gossip, or a 
cattv remark, he’s the first to put a 
stop to it by his quiet way of cutting 
the gossiper short. He has no prej- 
udices towards anyone, regardless of 
race, color or creed, but he does do 
his utmost to stop greed, corruption 
and _ injustice 


sorbed 


He rejoices in the suc- 
cess of others and feels deeply for 
them in failure. He gives freely to the 
Church me to give mv 
time to parish charity work (which 
last vear took a minimum of 12 hours 
a week). He is proud to be a Catholic, 
has never denied it, and is the first 
to straighten out a 
about the Church. 
“Wise—it’s just inborn in him: he 
knows himself well and therefore un- 
derstands others 


and allows 


misconception 


He’s earned his own 
way through life and this mav have 
opened those avenues of thought. He 
svmpatize, 
stand and 


counsel and under- 
at the same time, advise 
as truthfully as though pearls of wis- 
dom fell off his lips... . 

“He has a sly sense of humor... 
he’s Guy Madison, but thank 
heavens he’s not Frankenstein, either! 
He says prayers with me . . . is sincere, 
and when he says something he means 
it. Oh, sure, I'd like flowers and mu- 
sic, etc.. but these are trivial compared 
to working for a common goal— 
heaven. On our honeymoon, he said: 
‘Our greatest desire should be for us 
to see we go to heaven together.’ 

“I know if I ever get there it'll be 
because of him; and I know heaven 
would be a bit shy of what I picture 
it, if he weren’t there with 
praise God. 

“When I was single, I prayed for 
a happy marriage and God gave me 
‘the works.’ I feel humble to have 
been so blessed. We believe with 
Dorothy Dix that ‘Bad manners don’t 
happen—they’re deliberately obtained!’ 

“So many girls fall in love before 
recognizing the bad qualities in a boy. 
The time to lay the foundation for a 
good happy union is before you fall 
in love—to be as critical about their 
choice of husband as about the dress 
they wear... .” 

Maybe I should have called this 


not 


me to 


ONE 


“Portrait of a 
Year Bride,’ 


mendous amount of truth in it 


Husband By a Four 
but, truly, there’s a tre 
to be 


thought over more than once by ¢ 





few of us to whom marriage has los 
much—perhaps too much—of its new 
ness. This was the only letter I had 
“prune” ruthlessly 






not that one sep 
tence wasn’t as solid as the next. but 
the editor 
space! 

One thing that letter does highlight 
new brides sure think their husbands 
are pretty wonderful. Why don’t we 
keep them thinking like that? 

It's a question to .ponder till I see 
you next month, t 


can afford only so mue 


—by Joun Patrnick GILLese 


Prescription at the Piano 
Continued from page 15 

three weeks he was _ interpreting 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” for 
the Young People’s Concert of | the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at 
Music Hall. The response was so tre 
mendous that two more engagements 
were scheduled to take care of | the 
concert needs of the younger genera 
tion. 

How does Father Reinke feel about 
all this popularity in the high places 
of music? He is quite surprised at the 
reaction. “I am not in their class,” he 
states seriously. “The company is really 
too fast for me.” He admits however 
that he would not mind branching out 
with the works of other composers 
But where would he practice? The 
pianos either in 
meeting rooms. 

It would seem by now that Father 
Reinke had drained the well of musi- 
Not exactly. His 
choice of a subject for his doctor's 
degree had been “The Clinical Psy- 
chology of Music.” Dormant for so 
this sleeping volcano 
finally had to have an outlet. The idea 
of music as a healing power for men- 
tal patients was not new, of course. 
But Father Reinke wanted to go be- 
yond its tranquilizing stage. Actually, 
he had dreams of making music an 


are classrooms or 


cal achievement. 


many years, 


instrument in the diagnosis of mental 
diseases. Then again, since Paranoid 
Schizophrenia, a form of insanity, had 
offered the greatest obstacle to suc- 
cessful treatment, he selected that as 
his major opponent. In this type of 
mental disease the victim has with- 
drawn from reality. He suffers from 
delusions, and is disturbed by false 
beliefs and perceptions. The usual 
method of probing for the cause of 
the mental conflict, through question- 
ing the patient about his past, runs 


Continued on page 30 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 
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SERRA EXCELSIOR! ... 


Jawan 


...OR SOMETHING 
equally stirring . . . the 
New Year is with us 
again. All charter mem- 
bers of the Onward- 
and-Upward Club will, 
of course, be quite busy 
these days, making out 
lists and manifestos to 
themselves, all begin- 
ning with the words, “I resolve...” 
Im no exception, being a new-leaf- 
turner from way back. This year I’ve 
resolved to become a member of the 
Catholic Church, and I'm looking for 
others to join me. 

Naturally, ['m being obscure for 
the sake of effect, but what I really 
mean by “becoming a member of the 
Catholic Church” isn’t obscure or fa- 
cetious at all. There is, after all. a 
difference between action and assent: 
we can believe in a theory. for ex- 
ample. without ever feeling the urge 
to prove its worth by putting it to 
an active test. And so it is, oftentimes, 
with our theories about religion. Not 
dreaming of quarreling with one of 
the beliefs of Christianity, we still 
show ourselves unwilling to activate 
the principle in our own lives... is 
it sometimes because we feel pretty 
sure it wouldn’t work? That’s one of 
the questions an assenter has to ask 
himself ...and answer... before he 
can truly take a step forward toward 
participation in a deeply sincere Chris- 
tian existence: a “good life” being not 
a negative thing, an avoidance of evil. 
but rather a series of sharply positive 
actions based on principle. A “good 
life” in this sense is an exciting life, 
because only very brave people turn 
out to be very good people. Virtue 
develops in direct ratio to moral cour- 
age. The first adversary is the hardest 
to meet, for it is yourself. 








THE INWARD EYE 

When we turn from the passivity 
of assent to the active life of real 
membership in the Catholic Church, 
we must be brave enough to raise 
our eves from a minute perusal of the 
by-laws and, meeting our own gaze 
squarely, as though in a mirror, ask 
ourselves whether or not we truly be- 
lieve in the laws’ authority. If we 
don’t find ourselves able to sustain 
this belief under the scrutinizing gaze 
of our inward eye, then there’s some- 
thing dreadfully wrong with us. Either 
we're frauds or we're fools. If we're 
putting on a show of outward obedi- 
ence to the laws of religion while slyly 
holding tongue in cheek, then we're 


See back cover for details 





frauds ... the worst sort. On the other 
hand, if we're embracing a life as 
rigorous, as exacting, as against the 
weakly-human grain as is the Chris- 
tian life, we ought to have a good 
reason for doing so.. 
we're absolute idiots to do so. But 
there are degrees of foolishness, after 
all. Sometimes foolishness is nothing 
more than laziness or incuriosity about 
causes. I don’t know that this sort of 
moral laziness is actually Sloth, but it 
certainly comes close cousin to it... 

The commonly-heard complaint 
among interested non-Catholics, that 
they are unable to get coherent an- 
swers when they approach Catholic 
friends with questions about belief 
and practice, is almost surely one re- 
sult... and not the worst... of this 
interior laziness, this disinclination to 
pin ourselves down to clear convic- 


. otherwise, 


SS eS a hE ee 
EEK 
Who's there? 
Another scratch. 
The pantry door I push. 
Gray lightning speeds 
across the floor. 
scream. 


—Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F. 


— 
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tion. Practically Catholic is 
asked, sooner or later in his career, 
why he doesn’t eat meat on Friday, 
and if he can’t muster up a better an- 
swer than that “eating meat on Fri- 
day is a mortal sin,” he has done a 
distinct disservice to his religion. No 
thinking adult will go off satisfied 
with such silliness: it is the equivalent 
of saying that Catholics are held to 
the observances of their religion by 
threats of damnation, and letting it go 
at that. The logical sequence of 
thought back from Friday abstinence 
to Church law to Christ’s injunctions 
about doing penance is not so com- 
plicated that one cannot find it pre- 
sented to seven-vear-olds in the 
standard Communion catechism. The 
same little booklet will tell us that 
doing penance is desirable because it 
shows God we are sorry for our mis- 
deeds, “makes up” for some of the 
punishment due us, and acts to 
strengthen the will against further 
attacks of faintness. This simple argu- 
ment is clear and reasonable... the 
inquiring non-Catholic may not agree 
with the practice, but he certainly 
can’t accuse such an explanation of 
being either superstitiously vague or 
sophistically evasive. His overall opin- 


every 


ion of Catholic intelligence is sure to 
be strengthened, at all events... and 
with it, his respect for the Church as 
a vital organization. For one cannot 
respect uny organization whose mem- 


bers seem ignorant of its purposes, 
foundations and aims. 


Inability to express reasons for our 


beliefs is just an exterior manifestation 
of the real damage done by inactive 
assent. So is “bad example,” the vis- 
ible evidence that our convictions are 
not strong enough to influence our 
wills and hearts. The sickness of nas- 
sivity lies very deep within, and the 
symptoms may not appear at all until 
the patient is far too ill to do much 
about its cure. Then a large void, a 
question mark, an enormous Why? 
appears in the place where we had 
thought our hearts to be, and the 
efforts, the mental and material 
strivings of an entire “good” lifetime 
mav appear, in our pain, to be per- 
fectly worthless: infinitely small and 
infinitely unimportant... not because 
these efforts actually are so, but be- 
cause nothing is large enough, except 
God, to fill the gap where God should 
be. 

I think perhaps the way to avoid 
this ultimate despair is to keep on 
with a lifelong inspection of our 
strongest motives... why do we do 
thus and so? is it because we fear or 
because we love? and so on. This 
doesn’t mean that introspective neu- 
roticism is to be courted for the sake 
of sincerity. But thoughtlessness is far 
more prevalent than over-anxiety in 
these matters: the “moment of truth” 
of which modern novelists are so often 
speaking comes in one form or an- 
other, to every one of us. It is that 
moment when we ask ourselves point- 
blank who we are. If we've never 
stopped to think about it, the silence 
may prove more than embarrassing. 


A PAUSING PLACE 

Christianity, and especially Cath- 
olicism, with its sacramental system, 
is a religion of renascence. Each Con- 
fession is a chance for self-appraisal; 
retreats, missions, “days of recollec- 
tion,” days of penance, Lent, Advent, 
all are. or can be, welcome occasions 
for becoming acquainted with our- 
selves. The New Year is another such 
fortunate pausing-place . . . and al- 
though the old “New Year's resolu- 
tions” line may have grown grey hairs 
by this time, it is still basically useful 
to follow. If I resolve to become a 
member of the Church... an intelli- 
gent, functioning member of the Mys- 
tical Body...I can start off by 
bravely facing my active self of the 
past year and saying, Who are you? 


Continued on page 30 
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Mostly for Women 
Continued from page 29 

and Why? Just like the questing non- 
Catholic, my inquiring self will be 
left unsatisfied by half-explanations 
based on superstition, evasion, or in- 
explicable habit. An understanding of 
and love for the commandments of 
Christ is the only assurance we have 
to give ourselves when we ask why 
we continue to profess ourselves Cath- 
olics. It is the complete answer, the 
password, the mark of membership 
in this most honored, yet most uni- 
versally embracing of human societies. 


FEED ME WITH APPLES... 


.is the constant cry in 
household containing a male, it seems. 
While the apple will never, I'm sure, 
replace the American Beauty rose as 
a national symbol, it certainly deserves 
some kind of award for all-time popu- 
larity. Perhaps because of its very 
abundance and variety, the apple is 
one fruit which never seems to lose its 
appeal. The winter apples are espe- 
cially welcome when they appear on 
January menus in the form of full- 
bodied puddings or warm desserts. 
For example, apple fritters, such as 
those below, serve the double purpose 
of adding spice to the winter meal 
and solid enjoyment to the diet: 


anyv 


Dessert Fritters Deluxe 

Pare and core firm, tart winter apples, 
and slice into %” rounds. Dip slices into 
a mixture of 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % 
teaspoon ground cardamon and % cup 
granulated sugar; then into your favor- 
ite fritter batter. Fry until golden in 
semi-deep fat (vegetable oil is best), 
and drain. Sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and serve hot with the following Wine 
Sauce, or with a small scoop of vanilla 
ice-cream. 


Wine-Citrus Sauce 


To a half-cup of plain Apple Jelly add 
the white of one egg and % cup red 
wine. Stir over low fire until blended. 
As it begins to simmer, add the grated 
rind of a lemon and % cup confectioner’s 
sugar. Blend and beat for a moment or 
two. Remove from fire and serve at once 
over apple fritters, brown betty or apple 
pie. Serves 6. 

The use of red wine with apples in- 
tensifies their flavor and adds a piquancy 
not usually found in today’s bland apple 
dishes. It was a favorite accompaniment 
to apples in olden times, and you may 
wish to revive the custom when you sce 
what powers of flavor it exerts over the 
plainest of recipes! Take for your first 
experiment a pan of lowly Baked Apples 
... the magic begins before you put them 
in the oven. Instead of using water in 
the casserole, try surrounding them with 
a half-inch of water mixed equally with 
any old red wine. Twice during the 
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baking, baste the apples gently but 
thoroughly with the pan juices. Keep the 
oven low, and if the pan goes dry, re- 
plenish the mixture, and cover it until 
done. Good eating! 

—by NANncyY WESTLAKE 


Prescription at the Piano 
Continued from page 28 

into difficulties. The victim has built 
a wall to shield himself against hurt. 
He knows that words have 
him injury and may do so 
again. Instinctively, he shrinks from 
this verbal attempt to break down his 
barrier of fear and hostility. Perhaps 
music could bridge the communica- 
tion between doctor and patient. It 
was worth a trial at least. 

First of all, Father Reinke decided 
on orchestral music. A solo instrument 
might have had some unhappy asso- 
ciation in the victim’s past. Again, in 
order that the sufferer would be un- 
able to connect the music with any 
experience, he selected un- 
familiar orchestrations. 

Picking out pieces from a 
group of fifty first choices, he ar- 
ranged them on a tape recorder in a 
purposeful sequence. The music, at 
first quite simple, progressed succes- 
sively to a more complicated charac- 
ter. Gay in the beginning, it became 
romantic, then threatening, exciting, 
and finally ended on a meditative 
theme. This method through music 
should offer the best approach to the 
tangled emotions of the mentally ill, 
and thereby to the diagnosis of the 
nature of their afflictions. 

Now to obtain a standard pattern 
from normal persons to compare with 
the reactions of the mentally sick. After 
each selection a group of healthy 
minded individuals recorded a de- 
scription of the thoughts induced by 
the music. Then 100 patients, who 
had been diagnosed as paranoid schizo- 
phrenics, were tested in the same 
fashion. As a result of these experi- 
ments, Father Reinke was not only 
able to verify the conclusions arrived 
at in the other psychiatric tests, but 
to discover additional information 
about each individual case. 

Father Reinke won't acknowledge 
that his method of musical diagnosis 
is complete. However, he believes 
that it offers an opening for further 
experimentation in the mounting 
drive against mental illness. 

He advocates the practice of en- 
couraging mental patients to become 
active members of an orchestra. By 
regulating their behavior to conform 
with other members of the group they 
are acknowledging the existence of an 
outside world, and their defenses be- 
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gin to crumble. In line with this 
theory Father Reinke, while chaplain 
at the General Hospital in Los An. 
geles, put on an amateur show with 
a cast composed of mental patients 
It was highly encouraging to find that 
the performers were so far removed 
from the walls of their shadow world 
that they were able to make fun of 
their own condition. 

He endorses the program of the 
Menninger Foundation in Topeka 
Kansas, where the use of music as a 
projective stimulus for mental patients 
is an integral part of the hospital 
routine. 

As an educator he looks forward to 
a system where a musical education 
will go along hand in hand with a 
training in psychology. 

Father Reinke is not alone in his 
beliefs and ambitions in the mental 
field. He has been associated with 
the Great Lakes Regional Chapter of 
Therapists for four years. The require- 
ments are so rigid that prospective 
members four 
training and one year of internship to 
be considered. this group re 
spect Father Reinke’s experience and 
ideas? Right. He is on their Executive 
Committee. Besides that, he was also 
appointed chairman for the National 
Convention at Cincinnati last October. 

His fellow psychologists found that 
Rev. John H. Reinke, S.J., is a most 
likeable man. Tall and slender, he has 
trouble keeping a youthful enthusiasm 
from bubbling up and washing away 
the dignity of his professorial position. 
The grip of his hand is firm, but his 
long, slim fingers give evidence of the 
artist. His boyish smile classifies him 
as without pretense. He is obviously 
enjoying himself whether in front of 
a classroom or facing a piano. That 
might explain his choice of Gershwin 
as his favorite composer. “Gershwin is 
fun to play,” he admits with a grin. t 
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Look at Large Families 
Continued from page 9 

have fun. They have learned how to 
make fun. They tend to gloss over 
the little irritations in daily living 
which make for family crises and un- 
happiness in the smaller family. They 
learn to give and take. The children 
of large families feel the security of 
the group behind them and they take 
on the big problems easier from the 
bully down the block to the later 
problems of life. 

But it is not the light hearted ad- 
venture that fiction and film might 
have one believe. But it is often light 
hearted. And it is, most surely, ad- 
venture. t 
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ONE OF THE MOST im- 
portant teen topics in 
the world is that of 
vocations because it is 
during these years that 
God so often lights the 
candle in your heart. 
Daily the mailbox is 
filled with requests for 
information about what it’s really like 
to be a priest or Sister. Since the 
most accurate source of information 
is Father or Sister, Sister 
Rose Francis of the Franciscan Sisters 
of Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York to answer many of the 
perplexing questions that you have 
asked. Herewith you are “formally” 
introduced to one of the nicest Sisters 
you'll ever meet: 





we asked 


Before She Went 

Perhaps I should begin by telling 
you a little incident about a girl I 
know. She is 20, full of life. loves 
people, delights in travel. She held 
a good position as telephone operator 
until two weeks ago. Then she gave 
notice. Her companions in the office 
wailed that she quitting now 
when it was so difficult to find a job. 
“Or do you have something else up 
they asked shyly. She 
did. But it wasn’t a diamond, though 
eventually she hoped to get another 
sort of ring. She was going to enter 
the convent. The older girls gasped; 
the younger ones were enthusiastic. 
One of the latter group cooed, “Let 
me feast my eyes on you, Carole. I’ve 
always wanted to see what nuns look 
like before they are nuns!” 

Nuns weren’t always nuns. Their 
religious vocation may come to them 
by way of 57 varieties. Some can 
never remember a time when they 
didn’t want to be a Sister. Others 
never dreamed that they would be 
called. Still others can’t believe it 
when that little inner voice keeps re- 
peating “Are you going to be a nun?” 
To most candidates for religious life, 
the reaction is “You don’t mean me! 
I'm not good enough!” That objection 
may be answered by the Master’s own 
words “You have not chosen Me, but 
I have chosen you.” It isn’t a matter 
of merit or beauty or goodness on the 
part of the aspirant. It’s a matter of 
choice on God’s part. 

A mystery? Yes, that’s the only 
answer. Just look at two or three of 
the Apostles. A fisherman, a tax col- 
lector, a persecutor of the Church. 
When God gives the invitation, He 
gives the grace to follow. That grace 
the aspirant may accept or decline. 


was 


your sleeve?” 


See back cover for details 


It has been estimated that about 75% 
or more of those who hear the call 
do not accept it. 

Once the call the chosen 
soul needs, more than ever, enlighten- 
ment from on high. She prays, ask- 
ing the Holy Spirit and His Spouse, 
the Queen of Heaven, to guide her. 
She takes stock of 
inclined to be temperamental and 
moody? The veil won't set well here. 
Is she sociable and congenial? Is her 
health good? Is she willing to learn? 
Is her motive for entering sincere? 
To do God's Will, to please Him, to 
save her own soul and those of others? 
Or does she think that Sisters have 
an easy life with no trials and crosses? 


comes, 


herself. Is she 


She seeks advice from a priest. She 
tests herself on little sacrifices. Is she 
willing to go to daily Mass, if possi- 
ble? Can she give up smoking? A girl 
who really intends to enter does not 
seriously date boys. The potential as- 
pirant writes to a community of her 
choice or she may have a _ personal 
interview with some member of the 
community. She should not shop 
around to see what she can “get” from 
a religious congregation. Her ideal 
should be to give herself completely 
to God and souls. 


The Happy Life 

She tells her parents. Perhaps they'll 
be delighted. They’ve always prayed 
and wanted that for her, if God so 
wished it. Or it may be thev’re neu- 
tral. “It’s her own life. She’s old 
enough. Let her do what she wants.” 
It could be, likely as not, that they’re 
downright belligerent. Mother sobs, 
“T’ve always wanted you to be happy, 
dear. You'll never be happy in a con- 
vent. You're not cut out for that. What 
a beautiful bride you’d make.” Daddy, 
afraid of “losing” his little girl, prom- 
ises “a car, a vacation trip, anything 
to make you happy.” Many parents 
of this category reluctantly permit 
their daughters to enter. Many of 
them too begin to realize as they visit 
their daughters in the convent that 
they are happy. Sometimes it takes 
years for them to admit it, but there 
it is, it can’t be doubted. 

The would-be postulant has a wide 
range of choice of a community. Does 
she wish to join one of the great 
Contemplative Orders where the nuns 
live out their lives of love in adoration 
of Him Who has chosen them and in 
atonement for the tremendous amount 
of sin being hurled into the face of 
the loving Father second after second? 
Or she may seek what St. Thomas 
has designated as “the mixed life.” 


A life which gives to God adoration, 
love, and atonement and which be- 
stows on mankind the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. There are 
Sisters for teaching, from kindergarten 
to college. There are hospital Sisters, 
doctors and nurses, technicians, dieti- 
tians. There who 
spend their lives in bringing God’s 
message to pagan lands and te souls 
on the home fields. There are cate- 
chists, domestic workers, social work- 
ers. clerical workers. There are com 
munities for women who are physi- 
cally handicapped 


are missionaries 


The Church is rigid in regard to 
its candidates for religious life and 
threatens with excommunication any- 
one who would force a girl to enter 
religions. During the first six months, 
she may leave at any time or the 
community may let her go. The ini- 
tial stage is followed by a_ year’s 
novitiate during which time she stud- 
ies the obligations of the vows and 
the rules. Again, she may leave the 
congregation or she may not be ac- 
cepted. Although she has made a 
retreat of eight days before entering 
the novitiate, she makes another eight 
days retreat before Profession. Here 
the young professed Sister continues 
her study of religion, of the religious 
life, and moreover has the opportunity 
of putting her theory into practice by 
teaching religion, aiding the needy, 
visiting the sick, and conducting su- 
pervised recreation. 


New Assignment 


Canon Law requires that tempo- 
rary vows, binding for one year, must 
be renewed at least for three years. 
After this time, if all goes well, the 
Sister takes her perpetual vows. 

The postulant may receive visi- 
tors, may write to parents and rela- 
tives once a month, except during 
Advent and Lent. They may receive 
mail at any time, except during these 
two seasons. Novices may write one 
letter at Christmas. Any mail sent to 
them during the Novitiate year is 
given to them on Christmas and 
Easter. During the Scholastic Year, 
the Sisters may write once a month 
and receive visitors four times a year. 
The regulations for Professed Sisters 
follows closely that of the postulants. 
The assignment for missions on the 
home field is made by the Superior 
General. One may volunteer for for- 
eign missions. 

Next month Sister Rose Francis 
will answer more of our questions on 
what it’s actually like to be a Sister. 
Be with us then, won’t you? For now, 
God’s best to you and yours! t 

—by Lynn ALEXANDER 

4243 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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TELEVISION 


The western phenom- 
enon reached its zenith 
this year with the net- 
works piping more than 
30 per week to affili- 
ated 
cluding the occasional 
oater that crops up on 
GE Theatre and Circle 
Theatre and the fringe 
westerns such as Zorro 
and Northwest Passage, an “eastern- 
western.” The western came into its 
own as an audience capturing device 
in the 1957-58 season. Once it was 
established (and still is), the rush to 
boots and saddles was inevitable 

The sagebrush sagas this vear are 
so numerous that the only way you 
can distinguish one gunslinger from 
another these days is by the weapon 
he totes. This ranges from the Bunt- 
line special favored by Wyatt Earp 
to the holstered sawed-off Winchester 
of Steve McQueen in Wanted, Dead 
or Alive. 

“If Hollywood were to run out of 
Indians,” said Ed Murrow in his bit- 
ing critique, “the program schedules 
would be mangled beyond recogni- 
tion.” It may be later than Murrow 
thinks. The western craze is beginning 
to collapse from its own weight and 
a superfluity of “personalities” lost 
among carbon copies. When you can 
no longer tell the players without a 
scorecard the sponsors lose _ their 
identification—and interest. Beginning 
in January, the current season half 
should find fewer saddle soap operas, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished 
by many a group, including the 
National Association for Better Radio 
and Television. The latter, a layman’s 
organization with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, has been conducting a run- 
ning battle against the crime-western 
for the past five years. Backing it up 
is a preponderance of medical, psy- 
chiatric, penal and educational opin- 
ion which indicts the crime-western 
on 15 specific counts. The strongest 
of these, says NAFBRAT, is the in- 
dication that the crime-western is par- 
tially responsible for the downward 
trend in the age of criminals. More 
than one authority concurs, including 
Denver's famous Juvenile Court 
Judge, Philip Gilliam. 

Along with the western, the quiz 
shows and situation comedies com- 
prise the bulk of TV fare. Containing 
built-in tranquilizing factors, they 
help foster the illusion that any bright 
American boy can grow up to riches 
on a give-away show or be another 
angle shooting GI ala Sergeant Bilko. 


stations, not in- 
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The scandal of the quiz fix, begun 
with the now defunct Dotto program, 
swept away 20 Questions and The 
$64,000 Challenge and the trend is 
to fewer Q&A jackpots. Whether the 
fix was standard procedure is aca- 
demic, but the fact remains that with 
ratings more precious than integrity 
and competition pressures tremen- 
dous, it is not unlikely that a few 
broad hints there to 
testants saved an option 


here and con- 


many and 
promising career. 

So far, the quiz scandals have gen- 
erated the only storms in an otherwise 
becalmed season. And if the TV scene 
generally has been dismal there have 
been notable instances that have com- 
pensated for the pap viewers have 
been asked to regard as prime beef. 
Outstanding to date was Plavhouse 
90's bellringer, The Plot to Kill Stalin 
This was live TV at its best, with a 
top cast headed by veteran Melvyn 
Douglas. This is the program that 
stung the Kremlin to its very red 
quick. In retaliation, CBS was booted 
out of Moscow and the Russians’ once 
ever-beaming Ambassador, Menshkov, 
read the riot act to our State Depart- 
ment. 

In The Plot to Kill Stalin, Krush- 
chev, played by able Oscar Homolka, 
was depicted as preventing medical 
assistance that might have saved 
Uncle Joe from his fatal heart attack. 
CBS was very likely ad libbing this 
bit since no one really knows the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Stalin’s de- 
mise. It raised the question in some 
quarters as to how we would take to a 
Russian version, say The Plot to Kill 
FDR. Wouldn't we have ranted if the 
red network had shown Harry Tru- 
man as an arch conspirator? 

We may well have squawked a blue 
streak but if so then we have a lot 
of squawking to do since the Krem- 
lin’s propaganda is forever staging 
grisly little tableaux on TV or else- 
where portraying Uncle Sam, in the 
persons of Eisenhower and Dulles, as 
enemies of the world. 

Although it failed to command na- 
tional publicity, the Jack Parr show 
earlier last year drew the fire of the 
Archdiocese of Newark’s office for 
Decent Literature and Decent Motion 
Pictures. Father Paul J. Hayes filed 
formal protests with the network and 
sponsors, charging that the Paar night- 
time variety show often contains ma- 
terial which is a crass effrontry to 
the moral ideals of a large segment 
of the viewing audience. While rec- 
ognizing the acceptability of truly 
adult material during later viewing 
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hours, Father Hayes emphasized “that 
when material of the type not um 
commonly found on the Jack Par 
show is tolerated, the way is paved 
for much more widespread objection 
able material.” The effect of the pro 
test was an adroit buck passing row 
tine between network and sponsors 
Some observers feel that Paar could 
avoid these difficulties if he would 
avoid Elsa Maxwell. Unabashed sex 
discussions are inevitable 
they pull up a chair. 


whenever 





In contrast, a most welcome and 
invigorating breath of clean, fresh air 
was produced by Fred Astaire’s tele 
vision debut in October and the Bing 
Crosby show. In their late fifti 
Astaire and Crosby belied their agg 
with an hour of sheer delight ren 
dered in their incomparable fashion 

In November, Hallmark Hall off 
Fame brought to the glass scree 
“Kiss Me Kate,” the Broadway mus 
sical of a few years ago, in a mannee 
only slightly less glittering than the 
legitimate version 

And the last weekend of Novembetl 













































was televisionally fresh and variedi 
Leonard Bernstein explained  an@ 
conducted Beethoven’s Ninth Svmi 


phony; Rosalind Russell was charma 
ing in “Wonderful Town”: Victoml 
Borge was still facile and funny; A 
Carney was engaging in “Peter an@ 
the Wolf”: and the two old 
Attlee Truman—chatted 
oceanically on world issues. 
To NBC’s credit, the outlook fom 
the balance of the season is hopeful 
On Palm Sunday, March 22, the net 
work 1957 success, The 
Unchained Goddess. cartoon-film-live 
presentation of the world’s weather 
components. The following — night 
Green Pastures repeats, this time per 
haps to a more appreciative and wiser 
audience than the one that by-passed 
it in favor of the Mike Todd debacle 
at Madison Square Garden. 
It remains for Mary Martin, that 
unique performer, to give the present 
season what promises to be its crown) 
ing glory on Easter Sunday. She will 
establish a precedent by giving two 


Ex’s= 


and transe 


repeats its 


live musical performances, a matineé 
for children and an evening perform- 
ance for adults. She will have to top 
Peter Pan and Annie Get Your Gun, 
both standout efforts in past seasons, 
On the strength of these she is as- 
sured of almost a total TV audience. 
These are welcome respites from 
the standard fare of cowboys, quiz- 
masters, panelists and old movie stars. 
They help us to feel that all tele- 
viewers will not be gradually forced 
to accept without complaint the banal 
and insipid. t 
—Rosert BrizzoLara 
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